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SUWM4M 


For  ten  ye&m  Cosouaiat  Oidna  and  the  Soviet  Union  iiavo  beer* 
engaged  in  as  ideologioal  dispute.  It  began  with  basic  diiroroi^tX'C 
over  til©  inevitability  of  war  and  the  need  for  violent  revolution 
to  achieve  world  Coanainisffl,  It  pi«grtB8®d  to  policy  dioagTooinairto 
toward  "western  imperialists"  and  "bourgeois  nationalists"  in  Aoia^ 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  It  has  now  degenerated  into  on  old- 
fashioned  power  struggle  over  territory,  Tb©  dispute  liae  had,  and 
oontimies  to  have,  an  advejBse  effect  on  the  relationship  betwoon 
these  t%ro  Communist  states  and  is  affecting  the  unity  of  the  Coa- 
launist  camp.  It  is  the  pu^ose  of  this  thesis  to  analyz©  the 
political,  geographical,  sooiological ,  eoottoaio,  ailitaiy,  and 
scientific  power  factors  of  both  China  and  the  USSB  to  deterain© 
whether  the  Chines®  leaders  consider  the  USSB  to  b©  a  threat  to 
the  Peoples*  Bepublic  of  China. 

Both  countries  are  competing  for  political  and  economic 
influence  in  the  peripheral  states  of  Asia  and  in  the  developing., 
nations^ of  the  world,  China  is  acting  to  reduce  and  elisdimt® 
Soviet  influence  on  the  rinland  of  South  and  Southeast,  Asia  and 
to  prevent  a  USSB-US  detente.  The  policy  objectives  of  the  USSB 
and  China  collide  in  one  major  areaj  both  are  trying  to  domiimt® 

Mid  control  Coaiaunist  parties  within  th©  Comaunist  oaiup  and  in  the 
developing  nations.  The  dispute  may  well  reach  the  point  where 
Coiaiau,iii,st  China  may  go  its  own  independent  way  on  its  road  to 
ConaiunisB,  as  did  Yugoslavia  and  Albania, 

China's  ©oonoEy  today  is  on  the  level  of  that  of  the  USSS  in 
the  1930  *B.  Her  unfortunate  experience  with  Soviet  eoono'aio  and 
technical  aid  has  forced  her  to  stop  plsoing  sole  reliance  for 
China's  national  growth  on  the  USSE-..or  any  other  sia^e  nation, 
wliile  the  limited  production  of  industry  and  agrioultur©  is  slowly 
risinv!-,  Chines©  leader©  admit  that  it  will  take  30  to  50  years  to 
build  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  national  defense  to  a  level 
which  will  establish  China  as  a  self-reliant  wijor  world  power 
capable  of  competing  on  an  etual  basis  with  other  powers, 

China's  ailitaiy  strength  lies  in  her  large,  defense-orientod 
conventional  force,  which  is  no  match  for  the  sophisticatad, 
oriented  Soviet  force.  Under  Mao's  oomept  of  "Peoples'  War,"  great 
stress  is  placed  on  th©  Peoples*  Armed  Polio©  Force  and  the  largo 
civilian  militia.  Having  suocessfully  tested  two  atomic  devioftn, 
China  is  giving  priority  to  the  modernization  of  her  uracci  fore  ©a 
and  to  the  development  of  a  oi^diKLe  molear  capability,  bitii 
continued  Soviet  eaphaais  on  adv^eement  in  science  and  tecunufoty 
and  increases  in  military  and  nuclear  power,  China  kuB  little 
chance  of  overtaking  the  USSB,  However,  the  use  of  i.  loroloi.oJ 


political  goals  on  her  periplieay  in  the  nozt  few  years  is  not 

discounted. 


The  issue  of  debated  t©ra?itoiy  along  the  Sino~Scif.it  t  borders 
appears  to  be  a  "TOd  besEPing**  in  0Mna»B  oballeago  of  t::e  USiUi* 
China  can  be  expected  to  contiaj©  border  pressures  aguiijit  tic 
USSH.  tlirou^  propaganda  and  iaoideats  in  order  to  gain  pclitical 
advantage  and  eventually  to  delioit  the  now  imiaarked  Sir.o-Soviot 
borders  on  terms  more  favorable  to  Cbina#  Armed  conflict  over 
such  isBuos  is  not  probable* 

The  thesis  concludes  that  the  Chlnmem  leadership  does  not. 
regard  the  USSB  as  a  serious  throat  to  Chines©  OoBsunist  national 
security ,  Although  a  nuolear-ariaed  China  will,  within  the  next, 
decade,  change  the  attitudes  and  relationships  of  both  imtion*, 
a  ailitary  confrontation  between  these  two  states  is  unlikely  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Under  present  leadership,  the  ideologioal 
dispute  will  oontiaue.  As  a  conBequence,  Sino-Soviot  relations, 
ar©  likely  to  deteriorate  because  of  racial,  eeonoaio,  sociologioal , 
territorial,,  and  national  differences.  The  gradual  emergence  of 
the  Peoples*  ^public  of  China  as  a  major  world  pO'Wer  will  have  m 
increasing  impact  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world* 
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political  goals  on  her  periphoiy  in  the  next  few  years  is  not 
discounted. 


The  issue  of  debated  territory  along  the  Sino-lcviot  i/c-. 'Jo.", 
appears  to  be  a  “TOd  herring”  in  China's  ohallengo  of  tiic  ULp.'t, 
China  can,  be  erpeoted  to  continue  border  pressures  agaiinit  ibt 
USSH  through  propaganda  and  incidents  in  order  to  gain  poliiicai 
adTantage  and  ©Tentually  to  delioit  the  now  xmiaarked  Sino~iovit', 
borders  on  terms  more  favorable  to  China,  iirsed  conflict  o’/fx- 
such  issues  is  not  probable. 

The  thesis  concludes  that  the  Chinese  leadership  does  not., 
regard  the  USSS  as  a  serious  threat  to  Chinese  Coaisunist  natioial 
security#  Althou^  a  nuolea3>-ara@d  China  will,  fiithin  the  next, 
decade,  chan^  the  attitudes  and  relationships  of  both  nations , 
a  nilitais^  confrontation  between  these  two  states  is  unlilcely  in 
the  foTOseeabl©  future.  Under  present  leadership,  the  ideeleglaal 
dispute  will  continue.  As  a  consequence,  Sino-Soviet  relations, 
are  likely  to  deteriorate  because  of  racial,  ©oonoslo,  eooiologioal, 
territorial,  sued  national  differences.  The  gradual  emergenoe  of. 
the  Peoples*  lepublic  of  China  as  a  major  world  power  will  have  an 
increasing  impact  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 


CH4PTEH  1 


IKTHDDUCTIOH 


The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Peoples'  Hepublic  of  China 
(PHC),  Chon  Yi,  during  his  press  conference  on  29  September 
1965,  made  the  following  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
"KiTishcliev  revisionists";  "JCrushchev  wanted  to  dictate  China's 

policy  .  ,  ,  China's  policy  must  be  decided  by  China  itself  and 

1 

not  by  the  Krushchev  revisionists," 

There  is  more  than  an  inference  in  the  statement  of  Soviet 
intei’ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  PHC  or  Coimauniet 
China.  If  such  is  the  case,  how,  then,  do  the  loaders  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  regard  the  USSfi?  ho  they  consider  the  USSl  a  tlireat 
to  Chinese  Communist  national  security? 

A  look  at  recent  developments  affecting  and  involving 
both  nations  will  provide  partial  answers  to  these  questions. 

Since  the  summer  of  1963,  Communist  China  has  made  a  major 

2 

effort  to  eliminate  Soviet  influence  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
It  began  when  China  first  opposed  the  signing  of  the  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  by  the  USSH  and  the  US,  at  vfhich  time  she 
clemandod  that  Asian  Communist  parties  choose  between  the  militant 
revolutionaiy^  philosophj^  of  Kao  Tse-tung  or  the  peaceful  L't-naj 

^Chen  Yi,  Press  Conference,  29  Sep,  1965* 

Seymour  Topping,  "Moscow  and  Peking;  ¥e're  Asians,  Too^*' 

Ileif  York  Times,  I6  Jan,  1966,  p,  3-3, 
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thesis  of  Krashchev,  The  major  parties  in  iilast  Asia  (lortli 
Korea,  Iforth  Vietnam,  arui  Indonesia),  previously  neutral  in  tli© 
ideological  dispute,  were  fo:^©d  to  bend  to  Chinese  will.  Her 
next  move  came  in  the  abortive  sumiriit  conferenc©  of  African  and 
Asian  leadei's  at  Algiers,  She  is  striving  to  exclude  the  Soviet 
Union  from  all  Afro— Asian  solidarity  organizations, 

Cosuounist  China  sees  in  the  Soviet  challenge  in  Asia  the 
fi’usti'ation  of  tlie  principal  objectives  of  her  foreign  policy. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seeking  to  rally  the  support 
of  Asian  Communist  parties  for  the  Soviets*  effort  to  reassert 
their  leadership  of  the  international  Communist  movomont.  The 
U3S3,  uneasy  about  unresolved  Chinese  claims  to  parts  of  Siberia 
and  Sinkiang,  does  not  intend  to  allow  China  tocrganiae  Asia 
against  her. 

Kore  recently,  the  basic  aim  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  appeared 
less  to  foster  the  spread  of  Coraraunism  throughout  the  world  Mid. 
more  to  establish  the  USSE  as  a  reasonable  power  worthy  of  respect 
and,  hopefully,  perhaps,  of  imitation  by  emerging  nations  who  do 
not  wish  to  espouse  Coiamunism  as  such.  China  taJces  the  opposite 
view  of  advocating  upheaval  and  world  revolution  through  wars  of 
national  liberation,  Pmile  the  Soviets  still  admire  liaited  wars 
between  national  movements  and  old  colonialist  regimes,  they  re¬ 
gard  wars  between  states,  particularly  those  already  liberated 

3 

from  colonialism,  as  too  explosive  and  wasteful  to  encourage, 

3 

Peter  Grose,  "Peacemaker  Bole  Intrigues  I'irealiii,”  Ik  r  "o:  •: 
Times ,  16  Jan,  1966,  p,  E-3, 
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i'Jie  year  196^  was  a  particularly  bad  one  for  the  OiiiiieBe. 
Internally,  China's  oconoiqj’'  failed  to  meet  anticipated  yoals, 
Externally,  she  suffered  such  political  disasters  as  the  abortive 
Comnunist  (iiCi)  coup  in  Indonesiai  removal  from  Africa  of  Chines© 
diplomats  in  Burundi,  Central  African  Eepublic,  and  Dahomey  end 
in  iUt'oria,  of  Bon  Bella,  an  ai^ent  supporter  of  the  Chinese  |  the 
establishment  in  Januaiy,  I966,  by  the  Soviets  in  Castro  Cuba's 
Havana  of  a  "general  headquarters"  to  foment  revolts  and  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  wars  of  liberation  (Tri-Continental  Conference  of 
Solidarity  of  Peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Armexica)|  and 
in,  February  I966,  the  coup  in  Ghana  which  deposed  President  Kwacie 
IBti’U.mah* 

With  the  beginning-  of  I966,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
appear  to  have  launched  an  offensive  to  contain  or  isolate  Commi- 
nist  China  and  to  restore  Soviet  leadership  in  the  Communist  world. 
In  Asia  itself,  Soviet  leaders  have  been  particularly  active.  The 
mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  Peoples'  itopublic  of  Mongolia,  the 
only  Asian  country  to  side  clearly  with  the  Soviets  against  the 
Chinese,  was  extended  20  more  years  (signed  in  Ulari  Bator  on 
15  January,'  I966).  The  Indian-Pakistani  agreeraent  signed  in 
Tasifrent,  USSH,  on  10  Jamary  I966  was  a  signal  Soviet  success 
in  the  diplomatic  field, ^  The  Soviets'  involvement  in  North 
Yietnam,  while  ostensibly  aiding  that  countiy  militarily  and 
economically',  is  unquestionably'-  designed  to  enhance  the  Soviets' 

%bid. 
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owfi  power  and  prestig-e  in  Asia,  At  the  23rd  Con4p*ess  of  the 

Soviet  Goiiinunist  Party  in  Moscow  on  2$  Ma3XJh  I966,  the  proBezico 

of  observers  from  some  ^0  forei^  ComBronist  parties,  including 

a  prestigious  delegation  from  llorth  Vietnam,  was  a  heady  tactical 

5 

triumph  for  the  aissians.  Soviet-Japanese  relationships  are 
friendlier  now  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  end  of  the  seooi'id 
liorld  ifer. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  Soviet  power 
is  being  applied  to  re-establish  unity,  cohesion,  and  authority 
in  the  Communist  world  under  Soviet  leadership.  The  door  is  left 
open  for  CoEiimnist  China  to  enter  the  international  Coirimmist  camp. 
The  point  to  remember  is  that  the  goal  of  world  revolution  is  the 
same  for  the  leaders  of  both  countries;  the  only  argument  is  about 
means,  not  ends.  The  dispute  continue  for  years  of  it  may  end 
in  early  conpromise.  Political  power  and  prestige  are  at  stale® 
doraestically  and  internationally.  Leadership,  time,  and  world 
events  will  probably  shape  the  destinies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Comxiainist  China  and  their  respective  positions  and  status  in  Asia, 
Communist  China’s  national  strategy  vie-a^vis  the  USSH  is 
directly  affected  by  her  evaluation  of  the  political,  economic, 
sociological,  military,  and  scientific  power  factors.  The  material 
that  follovis  eianines  and  assesses  these  poorer  factors  which  have 
an  impact  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  USS2  and  the  PBC  in 
Asia  and  evaluates  the  national  power  of  each.  The  relatioiisliip 


tz 

■^‘•Soviets  Say  War  Bloclcs  Better  Ties,”  Washiiiipton  Post, 
20  Mar.  1966,  p,  1, 
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en  tJie  Chineso  dry.£?Dn  and  the  Bussian  bear  will  affect  not 
fBia  but  the  rest  of  the  world  a.o  well. 


CHAPTEH  2 


mvELOPmm  ot  commdusm 

The  histories  of  Bussla  and  China  go  hack  manj'-  ceiiturieB 
and  are  well  documented  in  contemporary  volumes  and  treatises  on 
this  subject.  The  scope  here  is  limited  to  those  factors  which 
influenced  the  arrival  and  growth  of  Gonmnism  as  we  know  it 
toda^j:-  in  each  of  these  countries  and  to  see  the  interrelationship 
of  the  historical  episodes  in  the  development  of  each  of  these 
two  Coiaiaunist  nations, 

China,  as  one  of  the  oldest  civilized  countries,  has  a 
recorded  history  of  almost  four  thousand  years— a  history  replete 
with  examples  of  dynastic  decay,  foreign  invasion,  war,  and  revo¬ 
lution,  History  reveals  that  China's  association  with  Bussia  can 
be  traced  to  the  thirteenth  century  when  Ghenghis  Khan  established 

a  dominion  which  reached  fix)m  the  Pacific  and  engulfed  both  China 
1 

and  kuBsia, 

The  CMnese  and  Bussians  have  much  in  common  even  though 
the  peoples  of  each  state  developed  from  two  distinct  oiabiyos 
at  either  extremity  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  The  Chinese 
grew  into  a  nation  centuries  before  the  Russians,  The  centers 
of  both  nations  were  established  in  the  midst  of  vast  inland 
plains.  Their  frontiers  e:;^anded  with  thoir  populations  and 
the  offectivenss  of  their  militaiy  powers, 

1 

James  Vivian  Davidson— Houston,  Russia  and,  China,  p,  18, 
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Botli  countries  produced  onornous  peasant  populations  wliicii, 

because  of  repeated  faraines  and  poor  comrainicatioris  systeias,  were 

often  half-starved  with  death  and  suffering  accepted  as  a  way  of 

life,  ii  characteristic  of  both  nations  was  the  deportation  of 

otlxnic  groups,  tribes,  criminals,  and  entire  segtaents  of  society 

2 

without  regard  for  humanitarian  considerations.  Yiolerit  and 

bloodj^  changes  of  regimes  were  common  to  both.  Until  modern 

times,  illiteracy  was  a  common  feature,  Haces  and  cultures  have 

blcsrided  and  merged  into  the  single  social  system  which  exists 

today.  The  coomon  backgrounds  of  the  two  peoples  are  inoi-e  or  less 

compatible  even  though  their  individual  characters  or  psychologies 

Eiey  be  different  and  even  antagonistic. 

The  early  period  of  the  twentieth  century  al.so  revealed  basic 

similarities  in  the  domestic  conditions  in  China  and  IJussia}  mili- 

taiy  defeats  and  a  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  governments 

and  the  existing  political  systems  set  the  stage  for  ConMauiiist 

3 

ideologies  and  beliefs. 

CHIHBSB  CCMlUllSM 

The  hay  Fourth  Koveaent  in  I919  initiated  a  new,  nationwide 
anti- imperialist  campaign  in  China  as  a  consequence  of  a  provision 
of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  that  awarded  German  rights  in 
Shantung  to  Japan,  Mao  Tse-tung  considered  the  start  of  this 


tibid. ,  p,  23, 

,  p,  92, 
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ia0FeDeiit  as  the  turning  point  in  the  Chinese  revolution.  The 
fact  remains,  liovrever,  that  Coiaimniist  influence  was  not  apparent 
ill  the  ha^  Fourth  Movement,  liao  and  his  colleagues  turned  to 
Cocffiiunism  during  this  movement  primarily  as  nationalists  who 
wanted  to  restore  the  ancient  greatness  of  the  Middle  KingioH, 
which  had  considered  itself  the  center  of  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
it  Wi-is  at  this  point  in  time  that  the  political  leaders  of  the 
revolution  started  to  come  from  the  proletariat  rather  than  from 
the  bourgeoisie  class,  as  had  been  the  case  heretofore.  It  was 
from  this  time,  too,  that  the  UhSE  and  China  began  to  talce 
increasing  note  of  each  other. 

By  the  spring  of  1921,  Kao  Tse-tung,  after  reading  the 
CoiiiMJiiist  Manifesto  (translated  into  Chinese),  considered  himself 
a  Marxist.  The  Chinese  CoEuminist  Party  (C?C)  was  founded  on  1  July 

1921  in  Shanghai,  originally  under  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Coraraunlst  Party,  The  First  Party  Congress  was  held  in  Shanghai 
and  12  delegates,  including  Kao  and  50  party  members,  participated,*^ 
The  Second  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  convened  in  Shangliui  in 

1922  with  three  hundred  members  present.  It  was  at  this  Congress 
that  the  Party  officialli^  joined  the  Comintern  as  one  of  its 
branches.  The  Third  Confess  was  held  in  Canton  in  June  1923, 

As  a  result  of  this  Congress,  in  19 24  Communists  sought  membeMhip 
in  the  Kuomintaiig— as  individuals.  Communist  Party  membership 

4, 

Anne  Fremantle,  ed, ,  14^  Tse~tung;{  Axi  Anthology  of  HIb 

ifritiiifgi ,  p,  xxvii, 

^Ibid. ,  p ,  xszi , 
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rose  to  57>9CX)  bj'  1927.  Prom  the  veiy  beginiiii\_.,  the  Coiaiiiuiiists 

euccoeded  in  winning  over  the  leading  elements  of  the  workii\; 

classes  in  many  cities.  In  the  late  1920 *s,  however,  divisions 

within  the  party  aM  military  pressures  by  the  ICuomintang  forced 

the  Chinese  Commmist  Party  to  fi^t  for  its  life  for  ten  lean 

years,  and  it  barely  survived. 

hy  1930,  Kao  had  begun  the  organization  of  the  Bed  Amy, 

The  attempted  destaruction  of  this  force  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  *s 

offensive  in  October  1933  brought  about  the  "Long  Haroh,"  This 

event,  which  began  on  I6  October  1934,  lasted  one  yeai*  and  ooverei 

some  eight  thousand  miles.  It  began  with.  100,000  men  and  ended 

with  barely  20,000,  Mao  Tse— tung  rose  to  leadership  in  the  CPC 

without  Stalin's  support  and,  perhaps,  even  contrary  to  Stalin's 

wishes,  assuming  control  at  the  Tsunji  Conference  at  Kweiohoir  in 

January  19 35.  ^  dispute  on  party  strategy  in  1938  between  Mao 

Tse- tung  and  Chang  Kuo-t'ao  established  lao  as  the  unchallenged 
6 

leader,  3y  1945  the  Ceiammists,  under  Mao's  leadership,  con¬ 
trolled  some  90  million  people,  and  the  Chinese  Co,mmunist  Party 

7 

immbered  1,2  million  members. 

A  series  of  military  engagements  betwon  Coicmunist  and. 
Kuoiiiintang  forces,  beginning  July  1946,  destroyed  the  Eiiomintang 
regirae.  On  1  October  1949  Mao  Tse-timg  proclaimed  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  People^,'  Bepublic  of  China  and  was  elected  its  first 
chairman, 

6 

Union  Besearch  Institute,  Commtmjsm  in  China,  p,  27, 

7 

Promantle,  op,  cit.  p,  xliii. 
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‘Pliis  event  ended  a  dis^trous  period  of  Clainese  liistoiy* 

It  brought  hope  of  a  united,  peaceful  country  which,  since  i.40 
parti<3llj'  and  1911  totally,  had  been  the  victim  of  civil  war, 

invasion,  and  revolutioi>— ^  country  which,  in  1949 1  was  90  per 

,  ^  ,  8 

cent  illiterate  and  95  per  cent  hungry. 

The  revolution  in  China  by  the  ComnjuniBts  can  be  said  to 
have  started  as  an  urban  movement  in  the  1920 ‘s.  It  continued 
in  the  form  of  an  intermittent  civil  war  with  the  incumbent 
government  until  victory  was  achieved  in  1949 •  8o  began  the 
Peoples*  Hepublic  of  China, 

SOVIEff  COmigSM 


In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  non-violent 
revolution  was  carried  out  by  a  coup  d'etat  which  subsequently 
expanded  into  a  civil  war  that  involved  both  domestic  and  foreign 
enemies.  The  war  lasted  more  than  three  years, 

iui  abortive  revolution  in  1905  had  signaled  growing  dissat¬ 
isfaction  among  the  people.  World  War  I  accentuated  the  existing 
internal  tension.  The  bread  riots  in  Petrograd  in  Pebruaiy  191? 
were  followed  by  further  disorders  and  demands  for  sweeping  polit¬ 
ical  changes.  This  unrest  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  net? 
regiEie  that  "ifas  rooted  in  the  middle  class.  The  new  provisional 

government  was  not  truly  revolutionary',  since  those  who  had  d© 

9 

fi-cto  influence  before,  now  officially  assumed  power, 

ulpenantle,  on,  oit, ,  n.  xliv, 

*  I  ■  irjfc  III!  I— ■— w— ,  * 

9halther  Kirchnor,  Histoiy  of  Russia,  pp,  208-209. 
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Tiie  first  Bolshevist  bid  for  power  was  made  in  June  1917 
tla'ough  a  series  of  organised  riots,  Bti'ikes,  and  uprisings 
tlie  workers.  The  violence  waa  quelled  the  ICerenslQ^  govei*i>- 
Lient  forces.  Ab  a  consequence,  Lenin  had  to  go  into  hiding  and 
TrotslQ"  was  arrested,^^ 

The  Bolshevists  continued  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
iCei-ensl-:y  government  and,  late  in  September  1917,  secured  for  the 
first  time  a  najoi'ity  in  the  constituent  assembly.  Trotslcy  be¬ 
came  the  pi'esidont  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  The  Bolshevist  leadei's 
inci’eased  their  propaganda  for  direct  action,  formed  their  own 
*'3Dd  Guards,"  and  furthered  the  disorganization  of  the  regular 
armed  forces.^^ 

1x1  October  1917  Leni?-,  returned  to  Petrograd,  secured  control 
of  the  garrison  and  arn^y  elements,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  an 
armed  uprising.  On  the  iiy  of  the  convening  of  the  iUl-jMssiar: 
Congress  of  the  Soviets  in  Petrograd  on  25  October  1917  (7  Hoveia- 
ber  on  the  Soviet  calendar),  the  Bolshevists  oxecuted  a  long^- 
planned  coup  d'etat  and  overthrew  the  Keronslxy-  governnient,  Leniii 
proclaimed  the  "victory  of  socialism"  and,  shortly  thereafter, 

Bolshevist  rule  was  extended  to  Moscow  W’-hore  the  ICi'emlin  was 

^  12 
0  chi  w  0  2  i  # 

Civil  war  betweexi  the  Bolshevists  (Beds)  and  the  counteav- 
revolutiojiaries  ( iJhites— former  officials,  nobles,  rnilitaiy  men) 

10 

Ibid, 

p.  212. 

12 

Ibid. ,  p,  213. 
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began  itaaediately  after  assumption  of  power  by  the  SoTiets, 

Allied  intei^ention,  consisting  of  British,  US,  and  Japanese 
forces,  followed  five  months  later.  The  civil  war  contiiiiied 
until  October  1920,  when  foreign  forces  were  all  withdrawn. 

This  Tjeriod  also  saw  the  Bussians  involved  in  an  exieiiml  war 
against  the  Poles,  The  Polish  campaign  terminated  with  the 
Treaty  of  itiga  in  I4ay  1921,  which  resulted  in  a  liissian  loss  of 
territory  that  had  been  coveted  by  the  Poles,  A  disastrous  faraine 
at  the  end  of  1920  added  to  the  chaos.  Yet,  despite  the  interoal 
and  external  wars,  despite  the  famine  and  disintegration  of 
society,  the  Bolshevist  government  survived  and,  in  the  year 
1921,  Soviet  Bussia  began  its  development  as  a  Communist  state, 
iXiring  the  revolution  and  civil  war,  the  Bolshevists  were 
able  to  win  over  a  large  segment,  probably  even  a  majority,  of 
the  fiuseian  working  class,  at  least  in  the  industrial  aenters. 

The  Bolshevists  themselves  called  their  revolution  proletarian. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  revolution  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  support  of  the  peasant  masses,  many  of  then 
in  the  arcy'.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Bolshevists 
were  unmistakably  the  leaders, 

GHQOTH  OP  COmmST  PABTIES 

The  establishment  of  the  Peoples'  Bepublic  of  China  in  1949 
was  the  termination  of  a  struggle  for  power  inside  China  irliicli 


13. 


Ebid 


• » 


P. 


221. 
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lasted  iiearl;v'  thirty  years.  The  baclcground  of  this  revoltiiioii 
va,a  qiaite  diffG3:*ent  from  the  Hussisn  revolution  of  1917.  I’he 
ChinesG  Conmnists  were  a  formidable  force  within  the  state  and 
they  represented  a  genuinely  popular  movement,  fhe  Bolshevists 
were  a  motley  band  that  represented  a  minority  group  of  revolu¬ 
tionists.  fho  iJussian  revolution  was  mad©  by  about  200,000  party 
members,  mostly  intellectuals  and  workers  with  their  roots  in  the 
cities,  Lenin’s  promises  of  land,  timed  to  the  revolutionary  up¬ 
heaval  in  peti’Ograd  (Leningrad)  and  hoscow,  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  peasants.  But  they  were  never  made  to  feel  a  part  of  the 
movement . 


The  Chinese  revolution,  on  the  other  hand,  was  always  deeply 
rooted  in  the  villages.  The  five  million  party  members  orgariiaed 
the  countryside  as  a  prelude  to  the  advance  of  the  Bed  Arcy.  Under 


the  direction  of  this  rural-oriented  Communist  leadership,  many 
of  China’s  one  million  villages  had  already  laiowi  two  decades  of 

“l  A 

evolving  disc ipl ine . 

So,  from  these  early  beginnings,  Communism  and  the  Party  have 
groi-m,.  Party  membex'ship  in  th©  USS3  in  1965  totalled  12  nillion,^^ 
plus  a  racnbershiiJ  of  more  than  22  million  in  the  Young’  Conmnist 

16 

League,  In  Communist  China,  Party  nerabership  is  estiiaatod  at 


^^Cliester  Bowles,  "A  Long  Look  at  China,"  reprint  from 
Saturday  Lvonin^  Post.  4  April  1959 »  PP.  1~4. 

15 

"Cocuaunists ’  ]Xity  to  Challenge  Faulty  Decisions, 
fJi/rest  of  the  Soviet  Press.  Yol,  X?II,  No,  23,  4  Aug. 


is 


LO-11. 


‘Directing  YCL  Toward  Youth’s  Needs,"  Current  Digest  of  tiie 


jQviet  Press,  Vol,  XVII,  Ho,  25,  14  Jul.  1965f  PP.  3“7< 
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18  million.  The  Comnunist  Party  has  atlso  grora  in  other  parts 
of  Asia  that  are  conti^ous  to  these  countries.  In  lortli  Korea, 
for  instance,  the  Korean  Workers*  Party  (pro-Chinese)  approiimates 
1,3  million  members}  in  North  Vietnam,  600,0(X)  to  700,000  laeabors 
in  the  Vietnam  Workers'  Party  (pro-Chinese),  Japan's  two  Coiiiinu- 
nist  parties  total  105,000  (pro-Chinese)  and  3,000  (pro-Soviet), 
The  Ilongolian  Peoples'  Sevolutionary  Party  membership  (pro— Soviet) 
numbers  about  46,000,^® 

Communist  Party  control  in  both  states  is  virtually  absolute. 
The  question  as  to  which  party  is  the  one  tinily  Marxist— Leninist 
party  is  one  of  the  bases  for  the  Sino— Soviet  dispute  today.  The 
outcome  will  affect,  in  varj-ing  dogreos,  the  other  ComKiunist  par¬ 
ties  that  now  exist  in  88  countries  and  have  a  total  membership 
of  46,7  million. Together  the  USSH  and  China  control  over  91'^ 
of  the  total  party-state  territory.  This  territory  contains  86‘^ 

of  the  party-state  population  and  produces  over  three-fourths  of 

20 

the  total  GE?  of  the  combined  Communist  camp.  The  staJces  are 
high  and  the  consequences  serious  for  the  loser  of  this  battle 
for  international  power. 

^ ’^Leopold  Labeds,  Interimtional  Communisa  After  Krusliohev. 

P0,  217-233. 

"W 

^^"Pravda  Challenges  Chinese  Stand  on  Cosnunist  Unity,** 

Current  Mgest  of  the  Soviet  Press.  Vol,  XVII,  llo,  24,  7  Jul. 

lS^h5,  pp.  3-7 « 

po 

Jan  P,  Triska,  "Stanford  Studies  of  the  CoEiBiuiiist  Systera: 

The  Sino-Soviet  Split,"  Background,  Vol,  8,  No,  3,  Nov,  I964, 

pp.  143-159. 
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x'OXjITICAL 

Tlio  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Hepublics  (ussii)  aaid  tii© 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China  are  dictatorships  in  which  ultiinat® 
power  is  exorcised  by  the  leaders  of  the  CoJiiicunist  Party,  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  federation  of  15  theoretically  autonoaous 
republics.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Soviet  governnient  is 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Ifetional  Party  Congress  is 
the  Mghest  body'  of  party  autliority.  It  is  i*esponsiblo  for 
electing  a  Central  Coimnittee  which,  in  turn,  elects  the  Presidium 
of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Gorimittoe.  The  Presidium  has  12 
voting  members  and  is  the  supreme  polioy-malcing  body  in  the  USSR, 
The  Central  Committee  Secretariat  is  the  second  most  important 
decisiori-malcing  body  in  the  Soviet  government,  ranlcing  next  to 
the  Presidium,  The  Supreme  Soviet,  which  functions  as  a  legis¬ 
lature  and  is  composed  of  popularly  elected  deputies,  completes 
the  governmental  structure,  ffhile  ostensibly  a  constitutional 
deiaocracy,  party  control  prevents  anj'  exercise  of  ciutoriony  by 
govemiaental  bodies.  The  supreme  authority  in  both  party  and 
goverruTient  is  vested  in  the  members  of  the  Presidium,  Leonid 
I,  Brezhnev  is  the  First  Secretary  and  the  ranking  Party  official, 
and  aleksei  B,  Kosygin  is  the  Chaiimian  of  the  USSR  Council  of 
l.ii’iisters  and  the  ranlcing  government  official.  Together  with 
tlioir  Presidium  associates,  tJ- -y  coaitrol  both  tho  Party  and  the 
coveriinent.  This  new  Soviet  leadership  is  bureaucratic  in  style 
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and  irapersonal  in  form.  It  emphasizes  KollelctiYiiost  Ifalcovodstvo . 

collectivity  of  leadership  rather  than  the  traditional  collective 
1 

leadership, 

T'iie  government  of  the  Peoples'  Beptiblic  of  China  does  not 

differ  radically  from  that  of  the  USSH.  Eere,  too,  the  Party  is 

all  powerful,  in  controlling  the  21  provinces  and  five  autonoiaous 

I'egions  of  Gomannist  Cliina,  Unliice  the  USSH,  ultimate  power  in 

the  Chinese  Coraiaunist  system  rests  in  one  man,  tlao  Tse-tung,  The 

govermaont  includes  the  IJational  Party  Congress, ' the  leading  body 

of  the  Party  I  the  Central  Committee;  the  Central  Political  Bu.reau 

(Polifburo)  ifith  its  standing  committee  (Premier  Chou  En-lai  is  a 

member  of  each);  the  Secretariat;  and  the  Hational  Peoples  Coi^'ess, 

I'he  forraal  head  of  state  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Hepublio,  a  seat 

reserved  for  the  highest  ranking  members  of  the  Party*  l&io  Tso- 

tung  and  President  Liu  Shao-chi  occupy  this  office.  The  National 

.Defense  Council,  under  Teng  Hsiao— ping,  and  the  Supreme  State 

Coni'eronco,  under  Chou  En— lai,  are  directly  responsible  to  the 

2 

Chairman  of  the  Hepublio.  Thus,  in  both  states,  both  Communist, 
the  party  and  the  government  appai’atus  are  closely  intertwined 
but  the  party  formulates  national  policy  and  strategy, 

1 

U,  S,  Congress,  Senate,  Conmitte©  on  Government  Operations, 
National  Policy  Machinery  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I960,  pp,  p-7. 

S,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Govermaent  Ope  oiis , 
Staffingc  Procedures  and  Problems  in  Communist  China.  I'yo  ,  iij,  r-D  , 
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FOHBIGH  POLICT 


The  Coiamunist  view  of  the  world  in  the  era  of  Stalin  and 
partictilarlj'  after  World  War  II,  was  based  on  a  two-caap  doctrine 
of  Coimaunist  and  nort-Conmunist,  A  great  shift  in  CoiriBunist  policy 
was  noted  in  the  period  of  1955-195^ •  file  Twentieth  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Party  in  Moscow  decreed  a  coiripletely  new  approach 
toward  the  new  nations.  The  new  vietf  of  the  world  then  included 
a  third  caEjj — ^nationalist.  The  Soviet  objectives  in  regard  to 
the  new  states  were  twofold — first,  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  Cominunist  international  system  and,  second,  to  establish, 
Connunist  power. 

This  new  concept  was  reflected  in  the  announced  foreign 
policy  of  the  Commiinist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  in 
1965;  to  create  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  building 
of  ComiaunisB  in  their  country;  establish  close  solidarity  and 
cooperation  between  all  countries  of  the  socialist  commonweal tl:i| 
provide  full  sujjport  to  liberation  moveinents  of  people;  and 
strengtl'&i  peace  and  peaceful  co-existonce  between  states  with 
different  systems.  Prom  this  statement  one  can  conclude 

that  the  domestic  policy  of  maintaining  the  national  security  of 
the  USSP  is  of  first“i3riority.  It  is  followed  in  turn  by  a 
i'oreigii  policy  aimed  at  integrating  Cormnunist  states,  suprior'ting 
in-i-a  of  national  liberation,  and  establishing  close  rolatioiis 

'9 

"'"Pravda  rtesumes  Polonies  with  Chinese  ovor  Unity,"  Current 
of  ..the  .Uoviet  Press,  Pol.  XOI,  Ho.  47,  19  Wov.  I965,  pp.  3-5. 
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SoYiot 


4 

with  nationalist  and  developing  states  in  that  order, 
policy  toward  China  appears  designed  to  isolate  her  on  tli©  iisiaii 
continent  and  to  relegate  her  to  a  subordinate  role  in  the  world. 
CoHEimist  raovoEent, 


iiie  foreign  policy  of  Coainunist  China  was  boi*n  in  the  loess 
caves  of  Yenan  during  the  period  of  1935-19 45 •  It  began  with  the 


assumption  that  China  was  destined  to  be  the  liiddle  Kingdom  of 


Asia;  that  Comaunism  would  bring  this  about |  and  that,  if  China 

went  Conraunist,  much  of  the  rest  of  Asia  would  be  dragged  along 

x-ritli  China's  announced  policy  in  1949  provided: 

The  principle  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Peoples' 
Hepublic  of  China  is  the  protection  of  the  independ¬ 
ence,  freedom,  territorial  integrity,  and  .sovereignty 
of  the  country',  upholding  lasting  international  peace 
and  friendly  cooperation  between  peoples  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  opposition  to  the  imperialist  policies  of 
aggressor  and  war, 6 


¥ith  time,  China's  interests  expanded.  She  intervened  in 
Europe,  supporting  Krushchev  in  the  action  tajeen  against  Hungary 
and  in  the  stiffer  line  against  Yugoslavia.  She  became  increas¬ 
ingly  active  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  sind  in 
Latin  America,  In  Asia,  Chinese  leaders  began  to  consider  their 
countiy  as  one  of  the  world's  major  poxvers  and  becai;.ie  determined 
that  China  would  play  the  role  of  a  great  power. 


"^I'bid, 

Wint,  "China  aiid  Asia,"  China,  the  Emerging  Hed  Giant « 

pp,  2o-40, 

^^Tsui  Yang,  "Brilliant  Achievement  of  China's  Policy  of 
Peaceful  Coexistence,"  China,  the  Emerging  Hed  Giant,  pp,  243-251* 
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i-aiile  both  China  and  the  USbH  have  the  saae  ba.ij'  i!<  , 
_.>olicies  to  maintain  the  sectirity  and  integrltj  of  ijioi.i'  , 

tlicir  foreign  policies  have  of  late  been  more  and  more  diYorgciit, 
China's  domestic  and  external  goals  are  so  closelj"  related  that 
it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  liei’  foreign  and  domestic 
policies.  There  is  no  doubt  of  China's  policy  objective  toward 
the  bSHh.  She  still  intends  to  replace  the  USSH  as  the  lecuier 
of  tlie  world  Coraiiiunist  movonent,  and  to  eliminate  Soviet  presence 
and  influence  in  Asia,  particularly  in  the  Far  East,  China's 
loii^^y-range  policy  is  to  regain  certain  territory  now  in  Soviet 
lumds  which  was  obtained  from  China  through  "unequal  treaties*" 

iolicy  divergeriCC'E  have  also  arisen  within  the  Chinese 
CoLinunist  Party.  These  differences  have  produced  rival  factions. 
One  faction,  headed  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  including  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yi,  favors  a  more  flexible  approach  to  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  lai  opposing  faction,  which  inoludeB  Party  Seo— 
retaiy  Teng  Hsiao-ping  and  Vice-Premier  Peng  Chen,  is  more  dog¬ 
matic  in  its  outlook.  Such  divisive  tensions  within  toi>~level 

Coraraimist  Chines©  circles  will  have  an  impact  on  future  Chinese 

7 

foreign  policy, 

CoLiEiunist  China's  foreign  policy  goals  have  already’-  suffcjreci 
serious  setbaclcs  in  her  recent  militaait  drive  in  the  world  arena. 
Her  attempt  to  seise  the  leadership  of  the  world  Communist  move— 
nent  iias  not  succeeded.  Her  effort  to  exclude  United  States  power 


i  Os  1 1 


7 

Sta-nley  Karnow, 
9  I.]ar.  1966,  p. 


"Tensions  Within  Peking  Soen,"  tiashingtoii 
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from  Aiaia  lias  failed,  Conminist  China  has  not  been  recognized  as 

the  pararaount  nation  in  the  Afriosn-Asian  world.  Her  influeiice 

is  ebbing  and  she  has  been  forced  to  take  a  defensiTe  attitude. 

The  peiiduluH  in  foreign  relations  has,  for  the  present,  si-nirig  in 

8 

the  favor  of  the  USSH. 

COmJHIST  POLICY  TOWARD  SBTOLOf STG  MTIOKS 

In  their  own  wa^,  both  the  Chinese  and  Soviets  feel  that  the 
present  situation  in  the  developing  nations  is  favorable  to  the 
expansion  of  Comfounism.  The  Chinese  take  the  position  that 
local  Communists  must  talce  all  steps  possible  to  promoto  seiauro 
of  power  in  their  countries  by  armed  force  and,  although  the  force 
initially  must  come  from  within  the  country  in  question,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  jirepared  to  lend  concrete  and  substantial  assistance  to 
these  "national  libei'ation  movements,''  The  Soviets  talce  a  muoli 
nioi'e  conservative  vievf  of  raoving  the  various  states  progressively 
toward  membership  in  the  Conuaunist  system.  The  Soviet  position 
results,  to  a  large  extent,  from  her  defeat  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962.  This  incident  brought  about  a  gradual  change  ia 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  Soviets  becasae  more  cautious  in  their 
outlook  for  promoting  Communist  revolutions  in  the  world,  Th© 
I'isks  and  costs  involved  in  a  policy  of  world-wide  intervention 
wore  no  doubt  carefully  weighed  in  arriving  at  a  decision  to 


^Seymour  Topping,  "Mao’s  Infallibility,"  Hew  York  Times, 
17  Feb.  1966,  p,  11. 
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confine  taeiaselvos  to  indirect  intervention  of  supplj-iiio  arms 
and  nrovidirig  moral  support. 

The  Communist  Chinese,  hotrever,  do  not  agroo  with  the  doviet 
losition.  They  still  believe  in  world  revolution  iuid  its  promo¬ 
tion  by  ariaod  struggle.  They  continue  tc  promote  )iational  wars 
oi'  liberation  in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  witiiout  rest::raint, 
undoubtedly  considering  the  risk  of  escalation  negligible .  This 
policy  i/as  reinforced  by  I/arslial  Lin  Piao,  Defease  Jlnister  of 
the  Peo':,)lcs'  Hepublic  of  China,  on  3  Septeraber  19^>5s  state- 

niGnt  for  establishing  revolutionary  base  areas:  "Talcing  the  entii'e 
globe,  if  forth  Amorican  and  Western  Eu,rope  caji  be  called  •the 
cities  of  the  world,  •  then  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  iirnei’ica  consti¬ 
tute  tlic  'rural  areas  of  the  world.  This  is  Lao  Tfse-tungj’s 
tl^coiy  of  ",i-'ooplos'  War"  as  fought  in  the  Gliinescj  rovolution  in 
-i.’LicI.  cities  wore  encircled  from  iniral  areas  and  then  subsocp.ient3p/ 
Ccoitured , 

vliuE  tht;-  Gliinoso  Coraii.unists ,  by  theii'  own  declaa'ations ,  are 
more  rovolutionaiy  than  the  Soviets.  Their  party  is  strongly 
natioi-ialistic  and  ambitiousj  thoy  have  one  of  ti.e  largest  coiwon- 
tlojial  armed  forces  in  the  world:  am  they  are  placing;  th,e  highest 
.-riority  on  developing  a  miclear  capability.  Their  success  or 
failure  will  be  equated  directly  to  the  policy  they  pursue  in 

•  Ci 

attaining  thoir  stated  objectives. 
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SIHO-SOVISP  DISPUTE 


The  combination  of  disagroeneiits  over  policy  tovrard  tlio 
"icperialists"  and  toward  the  "bourgeois  nationalists"  in  tiio 
tiiird  world  of  asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  isnerica  is  at  the  root 
of  the  SinO“5oviet  dispute  today. 

Chinese  motives  are  an  inextricable  niocturo  of  Chinese 
national  cnid  Comnunist  revolutionai^v'  aims.  Kao’s  views  in  the 
ideological  dispute  vfith  Soviet  leaders  generally  coincide  with 
Lenin's.  Chineso  ComEJUiiist  leaders  want  to  w'iii  other  Coraniimist 
parties  over  to  their  "cori'ect"  i.^arxist— Leninist  line.  The 
Chinese  have  already  begun  to  onoourage  their  sympathisers 
within  hostile  Coimnuiiist  parties  to  brealc  away  and  form  "true" 
harxist-Leninist  Communist  pai'ties.  Accordingly'',  splinter  partiejs 
have  developed  in  more  than  40  nations  around  the  world,  including 
such  Asian  countries  as  India,  Ceylon,  Buriaa,  and  Ifepal,  China 
has  the  backing  of  about  20  Communist  Party  splinter  groups.  In 
the  case  of  India  and  Ceylon,  tho  Chinese  factions  are  large 
enough  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  dominant  pro— Soviet  groups,' 

Some  slippage  was  noted  in  early  1966  in  the  Chinese  hold 
over  the  formei'ly  piro-Cliineso  Japanese  and  Koi'th  horoan  Coamunist 
.rarties.  This  dinunition  of  influence  so  close  to  liono  is  subtler 
than  the  /.olitical  rebuffs  China  has  received  in  Indonesia,  GhaJia, 
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ajid  olsewliorc  in  tlie  Ai'ro-ABian  \rorlu,  the  tix-nd  i'or 
>ous  of  indepondent  and  autonomous  parties  well  be 
1  of  tlae  tines  for  the  international  Ooms:ainiat  wovoncnt. 
'he  turning  point  in  the  history  of  world  Coniainism  cai;ie 
secret  session  of  tlio  Twentiota  Congross  of  the  boviot 
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donJiSunist  Party  in  liosoow  on  24  February  1956.  this  sesaion 
sigiialed  the  feraent  and  upheavel  of  195b  in  Poland  jiiid  Hungary, 
pi'ecipitated  the  rightist  deviations  of  European  Coianunists,  and 
is  the  true  starting  point  of  tiiC  Sino-boviet  dispute. 

It  was  at  the  Twentieth  Congress  that  Premier  Krushcliev 
announced  two  radictil  ciiairgos  in  the  Leninist  canon.  One  related 
to  the  inevitability  of  vrar  and  the  other  to  the  nocoBsity  for 
violent  revolution  in  achieving  vrorld  Comnunism,  It  was  here 
that  Prci.iier  hi’ushchev  attacked  Stalin,  The  demotion  of  Stalin 
proved  to  be  enbarrassing  to  the  Chinese  since  they  had  built  up 
in  China  the  image  of  the  "Coaaunist  x^ai'ty  of  Lenin  aj'id  Stalin,” 
<:md  were  now  told  tliat  it  vras  a  sistalie.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
tlie  Chinese  accused  Krushcliev  of  betra^''ing  harxisiii~Leniiiisia  and 


the  revolution. 


The  i,oscow  Conference  of  Hovenbor  1957  ended  in  a 
declaration  of  militant  Conr-ninist  intentions  and  the  need  for 
strict  discipline  within  the  CoHEiunist  world  in  fighting  against 
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Emliasis  was  laid  on  the  d^aiaraic 


"cioei'iEtisn"  and  "rerisionisn, 
oi'  national  liberation  movejaents*  The  Chinese  not  orili*  siciied 
t_.is  declaration  but  also  co— sponsored  it  with  the  Soviets* 

Since  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  broke  into  the  open  in  April 
IS'bOj,  it  has  increased  in  scope  and  intensity,  iJiiile  a  complete 
review  of  the  Sino-Soviot  dispute  is  not  intended  in  this  paper, 
certain  key  docunents  and  events  should  be  noted.  The  "T’wenty- 
fivo  Theses  of  l.ao  Tse-tung, "  armounced  on  14  June  I963,  vrere 
rebutted  by  the  Soviets  on  14  July  in  an  "Open  Letter  of  the 
CP3U. "  This  letter  is  a  basic  statement  of  Soviet  position. 

This  letter  was  subseauently  followed  by  six  governmental! 
declarations  and  an  exchange  of  cori*espond©nce  that  involved 
seven  more  letters.  Then  ca&ie  nine  coiiBJieiitaries  by  tlic  Cliineso 
on  the  Soviet  "Open  Letter"  and  on  Suslov's  speech  of  14  f'obrti- 
a'ry  19(^4}  with  various  subsequent  coiimontaries  in  Pravda,  Such 
exchanges  continue  even  to  the  present, 

i.'itliin  the  past  yeai’,  Chinese  Comrauiriste  have  suffered 
serious  setbacks  abroad.  Since  February  lybp,  their  diplomats 
i.ave  been  ezpe*iled  from  tiiree  African  states— Burundi,  Dalionoy, 
and  the  Central  African  ilepublic.  In  Algeria  the  Chirieee  lost 
hun  Telia,  ono  of  their  staunchest  supporter's.  They  arc  dis— 
jilting  with  Castro  in  Cuba,  Tlioir  influence  in  Ifortii  Korea 
and  north  Vietnam  has  been  significantly  superseded  by  Soviet 
jirestige.  The  pro—Chinese  Iiidonosian  Coiaisunist  Tarty,  the 
largest  in  a  iion-ConinuniBt  state,  has  boon  shattered  in  the 
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^  12 

afternath  of  the  Septenbor  19o5  abortive  coup  d'etat.  The 
coup  in  Ghana  in  Pebruain'-  I966,  which  deposed  President  Ewane 
•l:ini:.iaiij  visiblj'  embarrassed  the  Chines©  vAo  had  publicized  him 

13 

as  one  of  Africa's  heroes.  The  Chinese,  at  one  point ,  accused 
the  Soviets  of  suppressine  revolutiona:^’-  movements  and  of  plotting 
with  the  United  States  instead  of  destroying  the  "citadel  of  im- 
IierialisG, "  They  called  on  the  "colored  peoples"  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  to  rall^^  behind  China  against  the  USSH  and  the 
US.  Tl'icj  vehomonc©  of  such  attaclcs  increases  with  time. 

Because  of  the  friction  tfithin  the  Chinese  ruling  hierarcliy, 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  and  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yi,  while  favoring 
a  flexible  approach  in  international  relations,  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  tough  i)OBitionB.  The  results  Imve  boon  disastrous, 

EI'TECTS  OF  THE-  BISPOTB 

Principal  Chinese  reaction  to  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  lias 

l;>een  a  sliift  from  primai^/  emphasis  on  ideological  issues  to  streSB 

on  national  differences  that  affect  security.  On  2  Pebru.ai’S'-  I966, 

tlio  Coianunist  Party  newspaper,  Jonmin  Jili  Pso,  said; 

The  course  taken  tho  Soviet  leaders  on  the  Vietnam, 
India—Paltistan,  and  Japan  tueetions  completely  conforms 
with  rciquirements  of  United  States  imperialiBE!,  especi¬ 
ally  ifith  tho  letter's  policy  of  encircling  China. 

In  another  article  published  on  5  Februar;/  I966,  China  accused 

1  p 

'  ‘Ltaiiley  Karnow,  "UnJiappy  Hew  Year  for  China's  iAio," 
riashinfrton  Post,  23  Jan,  19^6,  p,  B-1. 
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Japa.n  of  "aligpiing  itself  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  oppose  Gliiiia," 
Soviot-o'apancse  relations  may  have  been  a  particularly  sensitive 
point  with  the  Chinese,  since  China  has  been  siipi)orting'  Japanese 
denicuids  that  the  USSH  resolve  the  Japanese  territorial  issues 
that  eEioPigeci  from  world  War  II,  'There  is  speculation  that  these 
pronounconents  may  either  disclose  a  sense  of  growing  ieolation 
£ind  fear  of  attack,  or  they  may  represent  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  dwell  on  the  danger  of  foreign  encirclonent  as  a  raeasui’e  to 
enfoi’ce  internal  discipline,  particularly  of  Arriy  officers  who 
are  restive  under  the  stringent  political  controls  of  the  party, 
iStirliei',  the  Sox’^iete  had  talcen  an  action  which  may  have 
ropea’cussione  within  the  entire  Coiaiaunist  movement,,  On  30  Janu¬ 
ary  1966  Pravda  hinted  that  Soviet  loaders  were  dropping  the  term, 
"period  of  the  cult  of  personality,"  a  derogatory  pkrase  used  since 

1956  to  describe  the  period  of  the  great  purges  during  Josef  Stalin's 

15 

29-year  3nile,  The  term  had  boon  coined  by  former  Pi'eciier  likita 
Krushchev  in  his  indictment  of  Stalin,  delivered  at  the  Twentieth 
Conmiunist  Party  Congress  in  1956, 

The  slowdown  or  halt  in  the  de— Stalinization  caEpaigii,  while 
allegedly  intended  by  Soviet  leaders  to  put  Soviet  history  in.  the 
projiCT  pcrsT)octive,  nay  have  valuable  political  side  effocte  in 
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the  .rolationsliips  with.  CounTuiiist  Cliina  and  tlio  other  Coinffiuiiist 
3i:;tiori£3,  iiie  niamie-r  in  which  such,  a  caiiipaign  is  handled  will 
doteraiiio  the  degi’ee  of  success  which  the  Soviets  can  hope  to 
acliiovG  in  ro-cstahlishing  their  position  as  the  fountainhead 
of  irirx iet-Loninist  ortliodoj^-  and  will  have  a  direct  influence 
on  future  Conusunist  China  policies  and  strategy'. 

How  have  theeo  events  affected  other  areas  of  nutiial 
interest? 

fhe  Sino-Soviet  railitai^j'  pact,  signed  in  Pebi'uai^'’  I950  in 
Moscow,  was  aimed  at  preventing  a  rebirth  of  Japanese  railitarism, 
IdirthcT,  it  stipulated  that  both  sides  would  refrain  from  entoririg 
into  a  coalition  that  tlireatens  the  other,  consult  each  other  on 
questions  related  to  the  toriiis  of  the  treaty,  and  resq)©ct  oacli 
other's  ter3'itorial  integrity. 

Both  parties  have  already  flagrantly  violated  the  terras  of 
the  treaty,  as  evidenced  by  the  aid  that  the  USSH  fimiished  India 
during  the  I962  Indo-Chinoso  border  conflict j  stateiaents  such  as 
Mao  i'se— tung  made  on  10  July  1964*  and  the  attempts  by  the  Clii- 
nese  in  the  form  of  border  violations  to  revise  the  Sino-Soviet 
border. 

From  a  Chinese  viewpoint,  the  military  alliance  was  designed 
to  permit  her  to  realise  her  political  and  frequently  openly' 
aggressive  aims  in  Asia  with  the  help  of  the  Soviet  militaxy  raiglit. 
In  the  Cuban  crisis  in  I96I,  China  supported  the  Soviets,  hhen 
Ghina  novod  against  India,  she  found  herself  completely  isolated, 
•,'lic  fact  remains  that  the  USSH  wants  to  insure  against  the 
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possibility  of  an  accidental  atomic  war  and  is  apprehensive  that 
Chinese  policy  ifill  involve  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  atoiaic  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  US  which  she  neither  desires  nor  foi'  which 
sliG  is  prepared.  The  USSB  is  particularly  concerned  over  China's 

national  imperial  goal  to  capture  Taiwan,  In  this  ovcntuality, 

]  6 

the  DSSH  would  be  faced  with  a  difficult  choice. 

There  is  evidenc©  that  the  USSH  vrould  probably  corae  to 

Coiariiunist  China's  aid  if  that  regime  was  in  imxainent  danger  of 

collapse,  Wiile  neither  government  has  formally  revoked  the 

allismce  and  both  still  acloiovrledge  it  on  each  ani:iiversary  date, 

to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Sino-Soviet  lailitaay  alliance, 

as  signed  on  14  Pebruarj-'  1950,  does  not  exist.  The  CoiriiJiunist 

Chinese  todaj’',  by  their  omi  expressions '  and  actions,  are  t:rav- 

elling  their  oim  road,  governed  wholly  by  their  own.  interests, 

17 

and  acting  at  their  o>m  risk. 

The  Chinese  Coirmunists  appear  to  have  suffered  a  serious 
setback  in  their  rivalry  with  the  USSH  for  influence  in  Vietmxm, 
ifhile  Soviet  military  and  economic  aid  to  North  ¥ietiia,m  has  been 
sifpiif leant,  Chines©  aid  has  been  relatively  snail.  In  January 
1966  Alexander  H,  Shelepin  headed  a  Soviet  delegation  to  Vietnaia 
ufiicli  agreed  to  increase  future  Soviet  military  aid.  The  Chinese, 
in  turn,  have  been  criticizing  both  the  Soviet  aid  to  VietnaEi,  and 
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tlici  IJorth  Vietiiameso  for  being  "duped'’  by  the  Soviets,  Mliile 

Cliiiiese  influence  is  strong  in  IJorth  Vietnam,  that  country  finds 

it  difficult  profitably  to  remain  neutral  within  the  Sino«-Soviet 
1 3 

disimte.  '  fo  laaj-e  natters  worse,  China  has  demanded  and  is 
receiving  transit  foe  payments  in  dollai-s  from  the  Soviets  for 
shipping  military  and  nodical  supplies  to  IJoi'th  Vietnain,  itco- 
nomically,  the  Chinos©  cannot  hope  to  oompete  with  the  Soviets j 
yet  China  cannot  afford  to  foi'feit  her  interests  in  the  affairs 
of  her  southern  neighbor.  So  goes  the  battle  for  power. 

On  the  quostion  of  the  United  IJations,  China,  according  to 
Chen  Yi,  considers  the  Ull  to  be  controllod  by  the  United.  States , 

He  has  labeled  it  an  organization  "where  two  big  powers,  the 
United  States  aaid  the  Soviet  Union,  conduct  political  transactions," 
Is  to  China's  membership  in  the  UU,  Chen  Yi  outlined  conditions 
which  iiRjst  be  met  prior  to  her  entry,  i.  e.,  a  major  reorgaiiiza^ 
tion  and  reform  to  ©xpel  "imperialist"  nations,  cancollatioii  of 
the  UIJ  resolution  condemning  China  as  an  aggressor  in  Korea, 
adoption  of  a  resolution  condemning  the  US,  and  the  expulsion 
of  nationalist  China,  and  the  restoration  of  the  PHC  as  th© 
legitimate  Cliineeo  reprosentativ©  in  the  United  nations.  Since 
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tile  conditions  Tfere  ajmoimced,  th©  Soviet  Union  lias  avoided 

becoming  directly  involved,  making  only  a  passing  referemm 

20 

to  the  Chinese  position  in  this  matter. 

Both  Communist  China  and  the  USSH  are  competing  for  political 
influence  in  Africa,  and  Asia  hy  means  of  radio  broadcasts  to  tliose 
areas.  Both  countries  have  increased  yearly  the  number  of  traiis- 
Eiitters  operating  in  the  foreign  broadcasting  system  and  now  have 
a  chain  of  powerful  transmitters  operating  on  mediuiB  waves  along 
the  periphery  of  their  southern  frontiers.  They  iiav©  also  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  broadcast  hours.  As  an  example,  th©  Soviet 
programs  to  Africa  began  in -1960  with  broadcasts  in  Swahili,  Since 
thatti.m©,  seven  other  African  languages  have  been'  added,'  Both  the 
Soviets  and  th©  Chinese  beam  broadcasts  to  Latin  America  (begun 
in  1961),  with  the  USSS  transmitting  nearly  double  the  number  of 
hours  of  Chinese  broadcasts.  The  transistor  set  as  a  means  of 
mass  comrfiunication  in  those  developing  nations  has  revolutionized 

political  infiltration  techniques  and  the  Communists  are  taking 

21 

ftill  advantage  of  this  age  of  technology, 

Soviet  propaganda  efforts  against  China  itself  have  also 
been  expanded.  Beginning  in  Booember  1965>  th©  Soviet  Union 
doubled  its  radio  broadcasting  potential  on  its  central  Asian 
.frontiers  with  China,  and  it  constructed  a  new  radio  station  at 
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i  4  3. 1 1 1 CX*™*  i  G- 1  tlio  capital  of  the  SoTiet  ItazaMi  liepublic, 
appears  to  bo  the  target  of  this  new  propaganda  effort.  Broad¬ 
casts  aro  now  nade  in  the  five  languages  that  I'opresent  the 
nulti-national  structure  of  the  society  on  both  sides  of  the 
horde:!'  in  this  region — ^ICasakli,  ihissian,  Uigur,  Korean,  and  Goi:- 
i;ian.  fte  Chinese  language  is  expeete-d  to  be  ciddcd  and  directed 
at  tlie  IXjjigsns,  a  Moslem  people  living  in  western  China  since  the 

tine  of  Ghengiiis  Ithan.  fh©  international  political  implication 

22 

of  such  hi’oadcasts  is  obvious. 

file  leaders  of  CoEiraunist  China  believe  that  the  Soviets 

have  joined  with  the  United  States  to  build  a  ” containment  wall” 

encirclin^,;  China,  They-  seo  India  as  a  flank  in  tliis  anoircle- 

ment  novenent  and  the  recent  Soviet-Japanese  amity  as  a  link  in 

the  Soviet  stratcQ'-  in  Asia  to  isolate  Communist  China,  Other 

Soviet  actions  related  to  this  strategy  of  oncircleQent  include 

visits  by  Soviet  leaders  to  Borth  VietniiEi,  Korea,  and  Mongolia, 

As  peirt  of  this  strategy  of  '‘collusion  with  the  United  States,” 

the  ChirieBc  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  following  a  policy  of 

appeasGEent  in  Europe  by  maintaining  the  status  (3.uo  in  the  west 

21 

in  order  to  concentrate  fully  on  containing  China  in  the  east. 

As  further  proof  of  Soviet  conspiracy  with  the  US,  the  Coin- 
raunist  Chinese  cite  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  and  USSB-US 
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coranon  interests  in  a  ban  on  th©  proliferation  of  mclear  weapons. 

The  Chinese  concluded  in  a  letter  to  th©  Soviet  loaders  in  1965: 

Beta^een  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  Coiarmnist  PartieB|  tlier® 
is  nothing  that  unites,  only  that  which  divides |  be¬ 
tween  them  there  is  nothing  in  common,  there  are  only 
differences , 

The  war  of  words  notwithstanding,  tho  Chinese  leaders 

unciuestionably  recognize  their  own  wealmesses  and  liraitations. 

This  was  evidenced  during  Mao  Ts@-tung*s  talk  'with  Japanese 

socialists  on  10  July  1964  when  he  said: 

There  are  no  fatalities  in  paper  warfare,  lie  have 
been  waging  a  paper  war  for  several  years  now  and 
no  one  has  died  as  a  result.  We  are  q.uit©  prepared 
to  caxry  on  this  war  for  another  twenty- five  years. 

The  question  for  the  future  is;  Vfliat  follows  the  paper  war? 

The  issue  will  probably  be  brought  to  a  head  at  th©  Soviet. 
Corornuiiist  Party  Congress  which  opens  in  Moscow  on  29  Karoh  I966, 

In  a  secret  letter  to  Coinrauniat  Parties  around  the  world  just 
pi'ior  to  the  start  of  the  Congress,  tho  Soviets  accused  Cliijia 
of  tiying  to  provoke  a  Soviet-US  war.  China  was  also  blamed 
for  refusing  proposals  for  bilateral  meetings  of  delegates  from 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  Parties,  The  letter  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  USSfi,  in  1965>  delivered  about  one-half  billion 
rubles  (exchange  $1,10)  worth  of  weapons  (rocket  installations, 
artillery,  tanks,  coastal  defenses,  warships,  aaid  otliei's)  to  lortli 
Yietnam  and  was  training  pilots,  missile  personnel,  taiikei’u,  and 
artillorymen.  It  accused  the  Chinese  of  interforing  iritli  air  and 


rail  shipments  of  war  materiel  through  China  to  Hortii  Vietnam, 

It  attacked  Marshal  Lin  Piao*s  thesis  of  September  I965  as 

leading  to  anti-Communist  successes  in  destroying  Coiarnunist 

parties  in  the  developing  areas.  Finally,  th€>  Soviet  Ceritrni 

CoRiiaittee  condemned  the  entire  Chinese  policy  as  "militan-^  great- 

power  chauvinism,  employing  empty  ultra-revolutionary  talk  and 

petty  bourgeois  revolutionising,  •'  There  is  little  doubt  that 

the  Soviets  are  now  solidly  on  the  political  offensive  against 
25 

CoiiiBunist  China, 

China's  failure  to  attend  this  Congress,  may  indio.ate  that 
a  climax  has  been  reached  after  more  than  a  decade  of  tension 
and  'bitterness.  Her  loaders  recognize  the  Soviet  offensive 
which  haa  been  launched  to  restore  Party  unity  within  the  world 
CoBiiTiunist  movement,  %rith  or  without  China,  How  China  reacts  to 
this  offensive  may  vrell  shape  the  future  of  the  movement  and 

26 

affect  the  security  and  stability  of  the  world. 

In  summary,  the  Chinese  are  demanding  the  riglit  of 
00— dc-teriaination  in  all  questions  concerning  the  Eastern  bloc 
and  the  world  Communist  movement,  or  else  they  want  a  clear 
deraai'cation  of  the  two  hegemonial  areas  and  their  appux'tcmant 
L. lie res  of  interest.  The  Soviets  aro  not  acceding  to  such  de¬ 
mands,  The  Chinos©  feel  that  the  Soviets  ai'o  following  a  eti'at©^ 
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of  isolating  and  containing  Conmunist  CMna  in  jisiu.  iXoo  , 

world  CoEffiinnism  has  been  divided  into  two  campo,  gToui.-ou  nixma-.l 
two  centers  of  leMership  aM  speaking  two  difforcirt 
This  division  has  resulted  in  a  weakening  of  the  world  Cor.ii.-unist 
movenent,  but  it  has  not  lessened  its  fundamental  aggi-corJ v-, 

The  bitter  stru^le  for  a  position  of  superior  power  has  made  both 
nations  aware  that  they  belong  to  two  worlds  which  differ  funda- 
raentallj.'  in  their  natural  characteristics,  including  racial  and 
other  components,  their  national  traditions,  and  their  habits  of 
thought.  On  an  international  scale,  the  struggle  is  not  unlike 
the  conflict  between  the  Bolshevists  and  the  Menshevists  at  tlio 
Hussian  Pai-ty  Congress  of  1903.  The  formation  of  two  separate 
parties  in  1912  resolved  that  strug^e.  It  culminated  in  1921 
with  only  the  Bolshevists  surviving  and  developing  the  single 
party  state  in  the  USSB,  Thus  histoiy  may  have  again  set  th® 
political  stage  for  a  similai'  drama  in  the  world  Communisi 
xiieater  which  only  new  actors  and  time  can  resolve, 
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CHAPTEH  4 


GEOGMPHIC  COIBIDEMTIOHS 

Coniamiist  China,  with  3,691,502  sc[uaro  miles  of  territoiy 

includirig-  Tibet,  renlce  as  the  third  largest  country  in  the  world 
1 

(after  Canada),  Her  territory  lies  entirely  in  the  Asian  land 
mass.  As  both  an  Asiatic  ar^  Pacific  country,  Chiim  is  a  land 
of  climatic  extremes  with  desert  drjTneas  in  the  west,  sub-arctic 
cold  in  the  area  to  the  north  that  is  contiguous  with  the  USSl, 
and  sub-tropical  warmth  in  the  south.  She  is  surrounded  by  natu¬ 
ral  pliysical  barriers,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east,  the 
high  plateaus  on  the  west,  the  vast  desert  to  the  north,  and  the 
Himalaj'an  mountain  chain  to  the  south.  At  least  70  per  cent  of 

Ciiiim  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  with  some  peaks  reaching  10,000 
2 

feet  and  higher.  Only  15  por  cont  of  her  arable  land  surface 
can  b©  cultivated.  The  arable  land  lies  primarily  in  th©  marshi'- 
and  more  favorable  regions  of  Siiakiang,  Inner  Hoxigolia,  Tibet, 
and  Cliiiighai,  which  together  comprise  one-half  of  China's  usable 
living  space.  (Annex  A) 

The  boundary  shared  with  the  USSB  in  the  east  and  north  by 
hancliuria  follows  the  serpentine  course,  of  the  iuaur  Hiver,  This 
area  is  an  undulating  alluvial  plain  bounded  on  the  west  and 

1 
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nortliwest  by  the  IQiingan  Mountains  and  in  the  east  by  the 
liigiilands  tlirough  which  mins  the  boundary  with  Korea.  .,a  - 

is  a  rail  hub  between  China,  the  b^SE,  and  Korea,  which  linlcs 
key  cities  in  this  region.  Because  of  its  agricultural  poteiv- 
tial  as  the  granaay  of  China  and  its  rich  natui'al  resources, 
I’.Ianchuria  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  regaided  as  strate¬ 
gically  important  territoiy  politically,  economically,  and 
3 

iridu  s  t  r  ial  ly , 

The  areas  along  CMns*s  western  borders  are  remote  and 
difficult.  The  Peoples'  Bepublio  of  Mongolia  lies  aa  a  Iwffer 
between  the  PEG  and  the  USSS  and  includes  the  gTeater  part  of 
th©  CJobi  Desert  and  the  northern  fririge  of  grasslands,  S'l'nlciang, 
the  "New  Dominion,"  consists  of  tiro  well-defined  areas,  the  Tarim 
Baain' to  the  south  arid  the Dzungarian  Basin  to  the  north.  These 
basins  are  separated  by  th©  Tien  Shan  rang®  of  mountains,  Th© 
Tarim  Basin,  one  of  the  world's  worst  deserts,  is  rimmed  to  the 
south  by  the  mountains  bordering  Tibet,  The  Dzungarian  Basin, 
largely  steppe,  is  enclosed  on  the  north  by  the  Altai  and  other 
raiiges  along  tho  southern  border  of  the  Soviet  Union,  For  csiv- 
turiee,  Siniciang  has  been  th©  great  trad©  route  connecting  China 
and  Surope,  The  Dzun^rian  Gate  continues  to  be  a  key  road  and 
rail  route  between  China  aM  Soviet  Central  Asia.^ 


3 

George  Kish,  ed,,  An  Introduction  to  World  Geofgaphy, 
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China's  sea  borders  extend  some  3,3CX)  miles.  Her  land 
borders  extend  for  9»300  miles  of  which  4|500  miles  are  con- 
tigTious  with  the  USSH  ^d  some  2,500  miles  border  tli®  Mongolian 
Peoples'  Hepublic, 

In  torms  of  area  (8,6  million  sq.uar@  miles),  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  largest  country  in  the  world.  It  possesses  one- 
sixth  of  the  world's  land  surface  and  stretches  T ,000  miles 
fro®  east  to  west  and  3, OCX)  miles  from  north  to  south.  Al¬ 
though  more  than  two-thiMs  of  the  Soviet  Union  lies  in  Asia, 
it  cannot  b©  described  as  either  European  or  Asian,  since  the 
bulk  of  its  population  is  located  on  the  JMropean  land  maes,^ 
(Annex  B) 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Union  (3*5  million 
square  miles)  lies  within  the  permafrost  zone,  Booaue©  of  its 
location  in  the  northern  segment  of  the  liarasian  continent,  the 
USSB  is,  to  a  large  extent,  landlocked.  It  embraces  all  eli- 
luates,  except  those  of  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions,  and 
its  weather  is  characterized  ty  long,  cold  winters,  warm— to— hot 
Bumf:iers,  and  low-to-moderate  precipitation.  The  two  striking 
features  of  th©  geographical  environment  ar©  its  territorial 
iminensity  and  the  climato  that  is  associated  with  its  northei’ly 
position. 

The  topograpl^  lying  between  th©  USSH  and  China  is  probably 
the  most  rugged  of  any  area  of  the  world.  Northeast era  Siberia 


■^lilioelor,  op.  Pit.,  p,  384. 
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is  particularly*  wild  and  rugged  country  with  .aouiitaiii  peaks 
reaching  elevations  of  10, OCX)  feet  or  moT&,  Tli®  southern  Soviet 
border  with  China  includes  some  of  the  highest  raountains  in  tii© 
world.  The  Salyugeo  Hang©  that  forias  the  international  frontier 
has  ranges  rising  over  9»000  feet.  The  Shapsal  Pass  forms  a 
major  route  between  the  UBSH,  Mongolia,  and  China*  The  Pamir- 
Alay  Cliain  is  another  natural  barrier.  Its  Communism  and,  Lenin 
PealcB  rise  to  24,590  feet  and  23,363  feet  x'espectively.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  a  common  land  frontier  in  Asia  ifith  China,  the 
Mongolian  Peoples*  Hepublic,  and  Korth  Koi*©a.  This  frontier's 
mountainous  and  arid  regions  are  sparsely  populated  and  form 
aories  of  separation,  both  military  and  economic,  between  these 
countries , 

Cross-country  military  movemonts  along  the  Sino-Soviet 
frontiers  are  difficult  in  Asia  because  of  the  mountainous 
terrain,  arid  regions,  and  poor  road  networks,  Thei'e  are 
sevoi'al  approaches  between  these  countries,  particularly 
through  the  Peoples'  Hepublic  of  Mongolia,  One  approach  would 
be  tteoiigli  iilma-Ata  in  a  northwesterly  direction  toward  Lake 
Balkash,  Another  from  Ulan  Bator  northwest  in  the  general 
direction  of  Baixiaul-lovosibirsk  is  feasible,  A  third  from 
Ulan  Bator  northward  along  the  shores  of  Lalce  Bail-cal  would  bo 
possible,  -In  the  Par  East  area,  likely  approaches  include  those 
on  tiiG  iiulcdoii—Kharbin-lCubyshevka  axis  and  on  the  Vladivostolc- 
lOia'barovsk  axis.  Except  for  these  routes  through  dangerous 
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■nassoB  aiid  over  rough  terrain,  access  overland  in  tliii., 
ox  the  world  would  be  generally  unfeasible  from  a  military 
standpoint • 
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CHAPTES  5 


SOCIOLOGICAL  FACTOm 

COMKUIIST  OHIM 

In  ternis  of  population,  Cominunist  Cliina  ranlcs  first  in  tlie 

woi'ld  with,  more  than  700  million  people,  Hor  grotrth  x'ato  lias 

dropped  from  2,66  in  1949  to  2,52  in  1965,^  Ihe  density  rate 

in  Cliina  is  199  people  per  square  mile,  'Phe  literacy  rate  is 

555S  and  the  life  span,  50  years,  The  basic  religions  are  Con— 

fucian,  Buddhist,  and  Taoist,  There  are  approximately  22,477 

persons  per  automobile;  3,012  per  telephonei  134  per  radiof  eind 

2 

24,500  per  television  set. 

Ethnic  minorities  in  China  (about  six  per,  cent  of  the  total 
population)  are  concentrated  mainly  in  the  border  regions  and 
pose  no  particular  problem.  If  a  line  wer©  drawn  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  comer  of  India  to  the  northern  tip  of  Manchuria,  most 
of  the  area  east  of  the  line  would  be  densely  populated  and  the 
people  prodominantly  Chinese,  West  of  this  line  the  population 
is  generally  sparsoi  large  regions  are  uninhabit©d|  and  many  of 
the  people  are  nonr-Chinese,  primarily  Mongols,  Tibetans,  and 
Turi-3,  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  1953  was  seventeen  years  of  age  or  younger, 

1 
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There  is  a  multiplicity  of  languages  and  dialects  in  Cliiiia, 
However,  China  has  launched  a  language  reform  program  wliicli  will 
adopt  Mandarin  as  a  standard  national  language,  popularize  th« 
Chinese  language  among  minority  groups,  simplify  the  iiritten 
characters,  and  alphabetise  the  Chinese  language.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  national  politioal  pTOgram  associated  with  the  slo^n,  “Oiia 
state,  one  people,  on®  language,” 

One  serious  sociological  problem  facing  the  Chines©  is  the 
overpopulation  of  the  big  cities  and  the  farming  areas  of  the 
Horth  Chiaia  plain  and  the  Yangtze  delta.  Population  density  on 
the  Borth  China  plain  is  800  to  1,200  per  square  mile,  and  in 
the  Yangtze  delta  it  is  2,400  to  3»600  per  square  mile,  Ab  in 
the  USSS,  urbanization  poses  still  another  problem,  as  industri¬ 
alization  programs  force  more  and  more  people  into  inor©as.ing 
numbers  of  industrial  centers.  In  attempting  to  solve  these 
probleias,  Chinese  leaders  have  instituted  progranis  for  developing 
the  frontier  areas  of  the  coimtry,  curbing  migrations  from  rural 
to  ui’ban  areas,  and  promoting  birth  control, 

soyiBg  umoH 

The  Soviet  Union  ranks  third  (after  India)  with  a  population 

3 

of  229.1  million  and  a  groTrth  rate  of  about  2,0,  The  density 
rate  is  26  people  per  square  mile,^  In  th®  Soviet  Union  tlio 

■^"Data  on  Shift  of  Populationi  Concern  for  Siberiah'.  j.Oj 

The  Current  Digest  of  tho  Soviet  Press,  Yol,  ¥11,  Ho,  39?  22  Sep, 
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literacy  rate  is  9&^  and  the  life  span  is  70  years,  Tlie  principal 

religions  aro  Bussian  Orthodox  and  Islamic,  There  ar©  258  p©2>- 

sons  per  automobil©|  35  P»r  telephone}  6  per  radio}  and  19  per 
5 

tel8¥ision  set. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  multi-national  country  composed  of 
peoples  of  over  100  different  national  groups.  It  can  even  he 
further  defined  on  the  basis  of  language  (108  languages  eocord— 
iip'-  to  tlic  1559  census),  culture,  histoiy,  and  pliysical  type, 
Slavic  people  represent  the  dominant  population  element,  both 
in  numborB  and  in  political  and  ©oonoaic  poifer.  Theso  include 
Sussians,  Ulcrainians,  and  Belorussians,  of  tfhioh  the  ttissianfl 
constitute  nearly  ono-half  (ll8  million);  Ukrainians,  about  ono- 
fiftli  (42  million);  and  Boloiussians,  about  one-twentieth  (8  ail- 
lion)  of  the  total  population  of  tho  Soviet  Union  or,  combined, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  population.  The  oilier  one- 
fourth  is  coEiposod  of  such  ethnic  grouping  as  the  Kazakhs,  Uabeks, 
Georgians,  Azerbaijanians,  Moldavians,  Lithuainians ,  Latvians, 
Kirgliizes,  Tadzil-cs,  Armenians,  Turkomans,  Estonians,  and  laansf 

s 

other  lesser  groups.  Males  comprise  only  46  per  cent  of  the 

population  and  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  population  is  under 

7 

the  age  of  40  years, 

Most  of  the  thinly  settled  and  almost  unijilmbited  counti^' 
is  found  in  Asiatic  USSE.  About  70  por  cent  of  the  population 

'jibid. 
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liets  west  of  th©  Urals  in  the  most  heavily  populated  area,  Tlie 
irregular  triangle  extending  from  th©  Black  and  Baltic  S©as  to 
Novosibirsk  and  Stalinsk  in  Siberia  is  the  most  important  region 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  contains  three-foui'ths  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation,  all  of  th©  principal  industrial  conoontrations,  most  of 
the  major  mining  areas,  most  of  th©  large  cities,  and  the  gToator 
part  of  the  totfil  sown  acroago  of  th©  Soviet  Union,  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  conforms  with  the  vegetation  pattern,  learly 
til©  whole  of  the  population  is  located  in  two  regions,  the  broad- 
leafed  and  mixed  forest  and  th©  grassy  steppe  bolts. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  Soviet  planners  is  the  gradual 
population  shift  that  is  taking  place  in  the  country.  The  most 
significant  shifts  aro  the  ones  that  have  been  occurring  for  soiao 
time  into  Siberia  and  the  Par  East,  as  well  as  to  ICazaldistan  and 
Central  Asia,  Botvreon  1939  and  1959,  the  population  of  tli©  USSR 
as  a  whole  increased  by  9 *5^  according  to  Soviet  statistics,  whil® 
that  of  western  Siberia  incroasod  by  28^j  ©astern  Siberia,  36^f 
Par  E«ast,  62^^^  Central  iusia,  30^ j  and  Kazaldistan,  53^».°  Th©  in- 
ci’eases  resulted  from  both  migrations  and  increased  birth  rates 
which  are  higher  in  those  areas  than  olsewher©  in  the  Soviet 
Union, 

Urbanization  is  yet  another  trend  affecting  Soviet 
development.  The  shift  from  th©  rural  to  urban  areas  had  its 
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bogimiings  in  the  years  I926-I938  with  the  aoceleratod  industrial 

expansion  programs  which  were  established.  In  1926,  l&ft  of  tlie 

population  was  urban|  in  1939?  32^  was  urban,  Aocoi'diiig  to  the 

1959  census,  48^  of  the  total  population  was  urban  while  in  1965i 

of  the  total  population  of  229.1  million,  121.6  million  oi'  53^2 

were  urban  and  107.6  million  or  47^  w®r©  classified  as  iniral. 

In  1964,  statistics  showed  that  56^  of  those  moTing  to  cities 

WBre  Dales  and  44^  were  females, 

fhe  Soviets*  industrialization  program  is  the  banio  cause 

of  this  trend,  which  can  be  expected  to  continue  as  the  Soviet 

industrial  base  is  es^andod.  Western  Siberia  poses  the  greatest 

problem,  to  Soviet  economic  planners.  A  population  shift  to  th# 

East  has  been  encouraged,  but,  during  the  period  1959~1963?  about 

230,000  fewer  people  cam©  to  western  Siberia  than  departed  from 

this  area,  mainly  to  go  to  eastern  Siberia  and  the  Par  East, 

How  to  keep  people  in  western  Siberia,  where  the  cliiaat©  is  harsh, 

wages  ar©  eight  per  cent  lower  than  elsewhere,  living  conditions 

are  difficult  but  arable  land  is  plentiful,  is  a  problem  which 

9 

the  Soviets  are  now  attempting  to  solve, 

Poi'  economic  and  strategic  reasons  the  Soviets  must  contim# 
to  seek  the  resettlement  of  the  thinly  populated  areas  of  Asiatic 
U3S2,  The  discovery  of  now  mineral,  oil,  mid  natural  gas  deposits 
has  spurred  migration  to  the  east,  particularly  to  the  iiidust:**-.  1 


Q 

^IbM, ,  pp,  16-18, 
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period  1956“1964«^*^  The  ideological  conflict  with  CoEiiimriist 
Ciiiria  has  focused  attention  more  acutely  than  ever  before  on 
the  strategic  iraportanc©  of  the  areas  facing  China, 

BOZDBB  AHEAS 

Insofar  as  the  population  distribution  along  th©  Sino—Soviet 
border  areas  is  concerned,  the  1953  census  figures  show  that 
approximately  41j301,000  Chinese  live  in  an  area  of  1,694>000 
B<iuar0  miles,  an  average  of  24.3  people  per  scjuar®  mil©.  They  can 
bo  found  along  th©  nox’theastern,  northern,  and  northwBtern  bo3?der 
areas  of  China.  In  the  corresponding  areas  of  the  USSl,  th©  cen¬ 
sus  figures  of  15  Jamary  1959  indicated  that  22,463,CX)0  people 
inliabited  an  area  of  2, 349 » 000  square  miles  ox  9,6  people  per 
square  mile.  These  figures,  in  themselves,  certainly  do  not  con¬ 
voy  axi  image  of  overpopulation  along  Chinese  borders  as  opposed 

11 

to  underpopulation,  or  a  vacuum  in  Siberia  on  the  opposite  aid®. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  both  countries  regard  their  con¬ 
tiguous  border  areas  as  critical,  both  iJolitically  and  economically 
China's  concern  with  her 'border  torritorioa  is  also  reflooted 
in  a  recent  move  to  increase  the  population  of  a  belt  of  territo:^ 


Schwarts,  op,  oit. ,  p,  39. 

■^■^KlauB  Kehnert,  PeldJtr;  and  Moscow,  p.  279  • 


250  niles  deep  along  the  CJaina— India  border.  An  estiimtecl  two 
raillioii  Chinese  colonisers  have  already  moved  into. the  belt 
that  stretches  from  Ladakh  in  the  Kashmir  to  the  Hoi'theast 
Prorrtiox  Agency  area  of  Assam,  To  date,  about  five  to  eight 
raillion  Chinese ,  mostly  farmers,  have  been  relocated  into  Tibet 
from  the  overpopulated  provinces  of  China.  Although  such  colo¬ 
nisation  will  assist  in  alleviating  the  national  population 
pi'oblen,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  move  is  designed  primarily 

to  strengthen  security  and  control  along  the  border,  and  to 

12 

expedite  the  assimilation  of  Tibet  into  Creator  China, 


1  ? 

P,  K,  Hoy,  "Peking  Plans  Chinese  Bolt  Girdling  Tibet,  ** 
basiiiii£;ton  Post,  7  Peb,  1966,  p,  A-8, 
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IXiring  the  15  years  the  Chines©  Comutunist  regime  has  h&mn 
ill  power,  the  over-all  record  shows  significant  ©conoraic  devol- 
opnent  ajtid  narked  structural  transformation ,  With  their  advent 
to  power,  the  Coranunists  inlierited  a  devastated  ©conoiay  as  a 
consequence  of  a  world  war  and  a  prolonged  civil  war.  Agricul¬ 
tural  production  was  cui’tailedj  industrial  plants,  partially 
destroyed  or  dismaiitled;  and  transportation  and  commuriioationo, 
disrupted. 

By  1952,  basic  economic  stability  >ras  restored.  In  mid— 1955 
Hao  Tse-tung  launched  his  accelerated  and  expanded  program  of 
indtistrialization  under  which,  by  the  end  of  1956,  virtually 
all  of  Chinese  agriculture  was  collectivized  and  practicjilly 
all  private  enterprise  eliminated.  By  1957,  the  end  of  the  first 
Pave  Year  Plan,  which  began  in  1953,  aia  impressive  record  of  in- 
diistrial  development  was  achieved.  The  "Great  Leap"  (195^1959) 
strategs-",  which  failed  miserably,  led  to  the  economic  crisis  which 
ensued.  The  marked  decline  in  agricultural  production  in  1959 
■was  reflected  in  sitrinking  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  industries.  By  i960,  this  decline  had  forced  incitis- 
tries  to  curtail  operations,  thus  reducing  incomes  and  raising 
costs  of  commodities.  The  situation  became  so  acute  in  the 
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winter  of  I96O-6I  that  it  led  to  political  um*©st  and  tlie 

disintegration  of  local  awthoi’ity  in  certain  areas.  The  good 

harvest  in  I962  was  perhaps  the  turning  point  in  econoiaic  recoT— 

eiy,  with  its  related  impact  on  industrial  production.  However, 

some  of  the  momentum  which  propelled  China  during  the  first  ton 

years  (1949-1959)  has  been  lost,^ 

As  a  result  of  this  ©;:^©rien0e,  the  order  of  development 

priorities  has  been  changed  to  stress  agriculture  first,  consumer 

goods  industries  second,  and  heavy  industries  third.  This  is  th® 

reverse  of  the  order  prevailing  in  i960.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 

agricultural  and  industrial  production  recovered  to  its  1957 

level  in  I965.  Total  agricultural  and  industrial  prodiiction 

may  not  return  to  this  level,  however,  until  th©  late  1960‘s  or, 

2 

possibly,  th©  early  1970 's, 

Th©  Soviets  in  the  I965  annual  supi>lenent  to  th©  Great 
Soviet  Encyclopedia  presented  estimates  of  the  actual  Chines® 
production  of  key  coiimiodities  in  1964,  as  compared  to  official 
Chines©  Coiamunist  data  on  those  commodities  in  1959*  Chinese 
production  of  steel  was  9*5  million  metric  tons  in  1964  as  coia- 
pared  with  13 *3  million  metric  tons  in  1959 •  4ai  implication  was 
made  that  steel  p3X)duction  in  1963  may  have  been  as  low  as  8,0 
million  aeti’io  tons,  China's  need  for  expansion  of  her  et©el- 
mai:ing  capacity  was  reoo^iized  in  December  I965  when  she  arranged 

1 

, ,  ""/iloxaruisr  Eckstein,  "Bsonomio  Progress  of  Coraiiunist  CMjia," 
^’.x  U-.itoi  States  and  Comntunist  China,  pp,  1-7. 

-ibid. 
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industi^’  is  being  purchased  froo other  western  European  countries 

(Italy  and  Groat  Britain),  Only  209  million  metric  tons' of  coal 

wei'e  produced  in  19 64  compared  to  347*8  raillion  in  1959* 

grain,  the  basic  foodstuff  of  the  Chinese,  the  output  was  only 

180  million  metric  tons  in  I964,  one-third  below  th©  270  million 

tons  reported  in  1959.  The  conclusion  is  ^uite  clear  that, 

according  to  Soviet  estimates,  Chinese  economy  in  the  mid— i960 *s 

4 

is  still,  on  the  whole,  much  weaker  than  it  was  in  1959* 

Communist  China  and  the  USSR  are  actively  competing-  for 
Japanese  trade,  each  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  reducing  the 
other's  access  to  the  huge  Japanese  industrial  complex.  In  the 
past  four  years,  Sino-Japanose  trad©  has  quintupled  to  an  ©sti- 
inated  level  of  1470  raillion,  aikL  is  expected  to  increase  another 
15  per  cent  in  I966,  loarlj^  15  per  cent  of  China's  total  trade 
is  irith  the  Japanese,  while  Japan's  total  trade  with  China 
approximates  tl-iro©  per  cent  of  Japan's  exporte,"^  During  the 
first  ton  months  of  I965,  Japan  exported  S307  million  to  China 

“'ilicliard  Eder,  "Rusk  Scores  Bonn  on  Mill  for  China,'*  Bmf 
York  Times «  21  Har,  I966,  p,  1, 

^'"Soviet  Data  Show  a  Roakened  China,"  Hot?  York  fimcB,  5  Dec, 

1965, 40. 

•^Stanloy  Karnow,  "Japan  to  Lead  Rod  China  Trade  in  I966," 
ilaBliington  Post,  13  Can,  l9do,  p,  S-6, 
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and  importod  S194  Billion  in  commodities,  a  60  per  o«nt  trade 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  1964#^  On  27  DeoeBihtr  It '..y, 
a  Sino-Japan©B©  trad®  agroonont  was  signed*  This  agxmmmni,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  o3£rport  to  China  in  I966  of  II5  million  in  sttoi 
products  alone,  an  increase  of  S2,75  million  over  ISS^J 

In  terms  of  modern  industrial  power,  CoEBiunlst  China  is 
still  in  a  primitive  state  of  development.  She  is  still  hasi- 
cally  an  agricultural  countjy*  While  new  mineral,  resources 
have  been  discovered,  they  have  yet  to  bo  fully  developed, 

China  does  not  have  a  modem  armament  industry  that  is  capable 
of  sustaining  her  military  forces  in  extended  warfare.  The 
traii.spo3rtation  system  is  limited,  with  only  about  280,CX)0  miles,: 
of  highways  and  19,000  miles  of  railroads.  The  transportation 
system  is  inadeejuate  by  modem  standards.  Truck  production  is,. 
not  more  than  23,000  vehicles  per  year.  Despite  newly  developed 
oil  fields,  production  is  low  and  th©  availability  of  pipelines, 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  is  minimal  at  best,  lot,  on  2  January 
1966,  China  announced  the  courpletion  of  the  Taching  Oil  Fields 

in  northern  China,  begun  in  19^0,  and  claimed  that  she  is  now 

8 

self-sufficient  in  petroleum  production.  Her  electric  power 
industry,  while  growing,  is  still  relatively  small,  Steel  output 

^*"Japaneso-Rod  Chinese  Deal,"  Hew  York  Times,  2$  D0O,  1965 f 

P  •  4  7  •  ,  < 

'"Japan’s  Bed  Bloc  Trad®  Jumps  60^  in  10  Kontlis,"  Washington 

Post , ,  A-I5 • 

^"Hed  China  Self-Sufficient  in  Petroleum,"  Hew  Yoiic  Timas « 

3  Jan,  1966,  p,  3. 
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io  awall,  unablo  to  Eioot  its  own  immodiate  ocoiioiiiic  needs, 

Aii*c;raft,  laotor,  chemical,  or  nachinozy  industries  are  still  in 
til©  early  stages  of  development. 

In  1965  China  had  to  import  six  million  tons  of  food  grains 
to  food  her  population  smd  build  up  a  reserve,  Two-thirde  of  her 
piixciiasoB  from  non-Communist  nations  cover  imports  of  grain,  i‘aw 
cotton,  and  fertili^ori  th©  remaining  third  cover  oil— refining, 
ciiomical  fertilizer,  and  synthetic  fabric  plants.  About  $120 
million  is  being  oxpondod  to  import  chemical  fertilizers,^ 

Yet,  ironically,  in  the  face  of  her  economic  difficulties, 
China  is  competing  with  the  USSfi  for  economic  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  in  Asia,  iifi'ica,  and  Latin  America,  During  th®  period  of 
1954*-1963,  a  total  of  S446,0  million  had.  been  programiiied  as 
economic  aid  to  counti’ies  on  those  continents.  In  I964  al.ono, 
China  conoludod  twenty  economic  and  technical  aid  agreements 
with  sixteen  Asian  and  African  nations,  and  committed  1138,0 
million  foi'  oconomic  aid,  Economic  missions  were  sent  to  ,36 
nations  and  China  invited  256  cultural  and  sciontifio  .raissions.. 

from  76  countries  as  a  part  of  this  program.  Such  activity  is 

10 

increasing  year  by  year. 

All  is  not  ^ing  as  smoothly  as  those  statistics  would 
indicate.  In  early  I966,  Cuba  reduced  her  plannod  exohan.g©  of 
goods  with  China  from  $250  laillion  to  $170  million.  Tiio  issue 

0 

"ited  CMnaj  'Paper  Tiger?*,"  U.S,  Ifews  and  dorld.  Report, 

25  Oct,  1965 1  PP»  40—44,  •- 

ioptfaxig  Tien-chien,  "Th©  Lasting  Crisis  on  i-lainland  China 
in  1904,"  APACL,  Hay  1$65,  p,  63 
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pi-iricipally  involved  the  roducod  trading  of  Cuban  BUsp,r  for 

Cliinese  rice.  However,  the  move  has  been  interpreted  by  raai^ 

as  China ‘6  decision  to  punish  Cuba  for  its  pro-Sovict  position 

in  tlio  Coruaunist  movement.  If  so,  then  it  reveals  rather  force- 

fullj'  China's  capability  to  us©  economic  warfare  for  political 

gain.  If  successful,  such  tactics  may  well  bo  the  pattern  of 

the  iiamcdiato  future  in  the  fight  for  world  Comraunist  leadership, 

Prior  to  the  Communist  takeover  in  China,  Chines©  industry 

was  concentrated  in  the  ©astern  part  of  the  country.  Concerted 

efforts  have  boon  mad©  subsequently  to  disperse  the  industry  into 

the  interior,  primarily  near  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  ttiil© 

considerable  progress  has  been  made,  there  are  still  ooncontretions 

12 

of  industry  in  a  few  major  cities  and  in  Manchuria. 

Conoentrated  Soviet  aid  assisted  the  Chinese  considerably, 
es.peoially  during  the  early  period  of  their  economic  dovalopment. 

In  the  late  1950 at  the  time  of  peak  Soviet-Chines©  trade,  th® 
noet  important  Chinese  imports  wore  machinery  and  equipment  for 
China's  industrialization,  and  essential  supplies  of  petroleum. 

The  Soviets,  in  turn,  received  mineral  raw  materials,  textiles, 
clothing,  and  substantial  quantities  of  food.  Credits  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  China,  equated  in  terms  of  excess  Soviet  exports 
over  Chines©  iii5>orts  during  the  period  of  1950“1955#  amounted  to 
nearly  one  billion  dollars,  China  was  the  largest  recipient  of 

1 1 

"China  Cuts  Back  Trad©  with  Cuba,"  Hew  York  Times «  2 'Jan, 
1966,  p,  1, 

^  Jen  Iti-ti,  A  Concise  geogpaply  of  China,  pp,  51-55* 
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SoTict  loans  and  credits  and  its  principal  trading  partner. 


'Pile  scope  of  this  actiTity  was  revealed  to  sorae  degree  in  tli® 
exchange  of  charges  and  countercharges  in  the  course  of  tlieir 
political  dispute,  which  rages  oven  now. 

On  7  1964 f  Pravda  boasted s 

The  total  of  the  11  long— term  credits  extended  to 
China  xmder  favorable  conditions  during  1950—1962 
amounted  to  l,8l6,CXX),W)0  rubles  .  ,  ,  Tens  of 
thousands  of  sets  of  scientific  and  teohnioal  docii- 
nents  were  given  to  China  ,  ,  ,  The  USSB  helped  the 
Ciiinose  Peoples  ’  fiepublic  ©q^uip  more  than  200  large 
industrial  enterprises,  shops,  and  activities  with 
the  latest  tochnolo^. 

The  Peking  Bevlew,  on  8  Hay  I964,  responded  in  part  by 
Baying: 

The  Soviet  loans  to  China  were  used  mostly  for  the 
purchase  of  material  from  th©  Soviet  Union,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  were  used  in  the  war  against 
US  agrression  and  aid  to  Korea.  For  many  years,  we 
have  been  paying  the  principal  and  interest  on  these 
Soviet  loans  which  account  for  a  considerable  part 
of  our  yearjj  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  ,  ,  .  You 
^oviet  Unio^^  unscrupulously  trithdrow  1,390  Soviet 
experts  working  in  China  (August -1960),  tor©  up  343 
contracts  and  supplementary  contracts  concerning 
these  exports  and  scrapped  257  projects  of  scien^ 
tific  and  toclmical  cooperation  in  a  short  span  of 
a  raontli  .  ,  ,  Soviet  experts  were  posted  in  over 
250  enterprises  and  establishments  in  economic, 
national  defense,  culture,  education,  and  scientific 
reseai'cli  projects  and  were  involved  in  assiQuaentB 
related  to  teclmical  design,  construction  pi'ojoctB, 
equipment  installation  and  test  production.  Your 
perfidious  action  disrupted  China’s  original 
national  economic  plan  and  inflioted  enox*iaous 
losses  upon  China’s  socialist  construction. 

Available  statistics  reveal  the  st©a<3y  decline  in  Sino- 

Soviet  trad©  sine©  the  peak  was  reached  in  i960,  th©  year  that 

the  Sino-Soviot  dispute  erupted  into  the  open,  (Annex  C) 
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Wlaatever  the  economic  rolationships  of  th&  future,  it  appears 
mililcoly  that,  insofar  as  China  is  conoomed,  it  will  ever  taic® 
the  form  which  developed  during  the  period  of  1950-1959 i  particu¬ 
larly  in  depending  00  heavily  on  the  DSSS,  ^hin&  lias  learned  its 
lesson  well  and  will  not  deliberately  repeat  the  sarae  mistalce 
again,  regardless  of  her  oto  economio  stature.  As  if  to  loud 
emphasis  to  this  pliilosopli;^^,  the  Chinese  armouned  in  June  1965 
that  they  had  liq.uidated  all  their  debts,  including  interest, 
with' the  Soviet  ^vemmont  in  the  amount  of  1,406  billion  rubles 
(one  iniblo  equals  US  $1,11).^^ 

liie  Vice-l-renier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  CoffiDiunist  China, 
Chen  Yi,  at  a  press  conference  in  Peking  on  29  Septeiabor  19^5 1 
blamed  China’s  econoiaio  problems  on  '''natural  disasters,  block¬ 
ade  imposted  by  the  U'S  imperialists,  and  the  withdrawal,  of  aid 

H 

by  Kruslic.hcv,  ffliile  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
have  been  slowly  rising,  Chen  Yi  admitted  oategorically  that 
"it  will  tali©  decades  ,  .  ,  30  to  50  years  more  ,  ,  ,  of 
efforts  to  build  up  CMna's  industry,  agriculture,  and  national 
defense  and  raise  them  to  a  liigher  level," 

Eow  ax’e  the  Chinese  addressing  this  problem?  One  primary 
that  of  til©  trade  unions.  The  I6  national  ti*ade  unions, 
ea'bracing  people  employed  in  education  and  continuing  through 


^\’song  Yun,  "How  China  Carries  Cut  the  Policy  of  Self— 
Holiance,"  Peking  Review,  Vol,  ¥III,  No,  25,  I8  Jun,  1965, 

^^'Clien  Yi,  Press  Conference,  ^  Sept,  1965« 
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tile  spectxniiD  to  heavy  industiy,  is  a  formidable  source  of 

strciietli  for  tho  Communist  loaders.  Membership  on  1  Kay  19^5 

totalled  more  than  20  million.  Any  degree  of  success  acliieveci 

in  tho  tuird  Five  Year  Plan  will  be  directly  related  to  the 

liKiimer  in  which  tho  trade  unions  perform  their  political  and 

15 

ideological  woiic  among  the  working  classes, 

Kext  wo  have  China's  Five  Year  Plan,  The  impleraeirtation 
of  a  noTf  Five  Year  Plan,  scheduled  to  begin  in  19^6,  has  already 
been  postponed,  A  diplomatic  observer  stated  in  Peking  in  early 
Jamiaiy  of  I966  that  "at  best,  their  Piv©  Year  Plan  will  b©  a 

16 

collection  of  five  oiic-year  plasis,"  China  is  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  as  she  views  the  Yietnam  war  on  her  borders  and  the 
wealj;  state  of  her  otni  econoiqy.  She  laclcs  the  natural  resouroos 
to  produce  both  guns  and  butter,  and  cannot  easily  shift  her 
©coiiomic  gears  from  peacetime  to  wartime  priorities.  Her  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  increasing  by  13  million  a  year,  aaid  her  low 
industrial  output  aro  causes  for  deep  conoern, 

With  a  $40  to  §50  billion  econorqy  and  its  largo  population 
as  power  assets,  Communist  China  has  a  significant  power  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  Asian  context.  Despite  the  economic  crisis  which 
she  experienced  during  1959~1962,  China  has  been  giving  high 
prioi'ity  to  the  modernisation  of  her  military  force.  She  lias 


^"China's  Trad©  Unions,"  Peking  Beview,  ¥ol,  VIII,  Ifo,  I8, 
3  0  Apr 19  65 ,  -pp ,  22-25 . 

Stanley  Earnow,  "fied  Chines©  Postpone  JBconomic  Plariaiiig, " 
hashirifTton  Post,  I6  Jan,  1966,  p,  L— 1, 
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diverted  skilled  resources  and  the  host  manpoTOr  into  developing 
tcclmology.  Special  efforts  hav©  been  made  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  aircraft  industry,  in  th©  electronics  field,  in  anti~ 
aircraft  development,  and  in  naval  and  submarine  fields.  Ifiietlier 
this  irabalai-ffi©  botween  th©  allocation  of  resources  for  railita:^ 
as  opposed  to  civilian  uses  ultimately  affects  her  industrial 
gro-5-rth  capability  remains  to  be  see,  Th®  Sino~Sovi©t  dispute 
na^'  have  been  on©  of  several  factors  which  accelerated  a  desire 
to  achiove  military  parity  with  the  great  neighbor  to  the  north. 
The  road  to  such  parity  will  be  hard  and  long, 

SOVIET  UIIOH 


Pro-revolutionary  liussia  had  a  sizeable  induetiy  on  which 
the  Soviets  based  thoir  programs  for  economic  advancement.  It 
had  fairly  well-developed  oil  and  coal  industries!  it  produced 
iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  and  certain  types  of  machinery. 

The  Sovie-ts  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  industrial  struc¬ 
ture  was  disproportionately  small  in  comparison  with  the  coUnt3^*B 
reauireisents  and  its  natural  resources  and  manpower  potential, 

Tlie  early  J’ive  Year  Plans  addressed  this  imbalance  from  the 
beginniug,  Th®  first  plan  was  devoted  to  construction,  and  tlio 
second  plan,  to  the  expansion  of' new  industries  and  the  applioation, 
of  new  tecliniquos,  Th©  Five  Year  Plans.,  have  syiaboliaed  Soviet 
economic  devolopmont  since  th©  1920 's.  The  sixth  Five  Year  Plan 
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was  inaugurated  in  195^,  but  it  was  superseded  in  I959  bj  tlie 
Seven  Year  Plan  of  1959~1965« 

Between  1953  and  I964,  a  vast  teciinological  revolution  took 
place  in  Soviet  industry,  with  resulting  great  increases  in  pi*o- 
ciuctivity.  In  these  years  tli©  Soviet  Union  became  not  only  a 
fully  modern  military  power,  with  all  of  the  latest  weapons  cre¬ 
ated  by  science  at  its  command,  but  it  partially  built  and  parti- 
all^’-  bought  abroad  a  raerchant  fleot,  thus  maJeing  it  ono  of  the 
world’s  great  marine  powers.  It  has  also  acquix'cd  a  jet~pow©red 
civil  aviation  system  that  is  fully  comparable  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  Tlio  most  important  Soviet  aocouq^lishmont  •  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  huge  expansion  of  Soviet  higher  education  and  the  rapid 
rise  in  trained  personnel,  particularly'-  scientists  and  technicians 
Kodorn  'technical  advances  have  clmnged  and  co^ntinu,©  to 
cliajige  the  economic  portrait  of  the  USSH,  It  is  no  longer  the 
vast,  sprawling,  undordevolopodland  of  two  decades  ago,  ¥iiil© 
erapty  spaces  still  remain,  virgin  lands  are  being  broken  for 
farming,  now.  mines  are  being  opened,  and  indtistrial  cities  ai'O 
beginning  to  grow.  Despite  certain  oconoraic  doficicncies,  the 
UBSH  today  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  advanced  industrial 
nations  of  tho  world, 

Tiio  Soviet  Union  is  well  endowed  with  natux'al,  lainei'al, 

;:.rid  li-ator  rOBoui’Cos,  One— fifth  of  th©  world’s  production  of 
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14  per  cent  of  the  world's  oil  production  coej©  from  tlie'USSl, 
Although  tliroo-q,uart©rs  of  Soviet  industry  lies  in  the  Urals 
and  Ihiropoaii  Bassia,  a  gradusj.  industrial  shift  lias  bemi  going 
on  for  tlio  past  generation  to  th©  east  into  Centi*al  Asia,  eastern 
Siberia j  and  the  Par  East, 

Hailroa.ds  still  carry  a  heavj^-  share  of  all  traffic,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  ^ount,  over  78 i 000  rout©  miles, 

Wator  transport  is  th©  second  largest  hauler  of  goods  via  84,000 
miles  of  inland  watertrays,  Hoads  with  a  paved  or  prepared  sur¬ 
face  comprise  ono-fifth  of  the  850,000  miles  available,  Th©  lack 
of  a  good,  integrated  road  notworlc,  particularly  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  country,  as  in  Siberia,  poses  a  serious  move¬ 
ment  pi'obleiB,  Civil  airways  connect  all  major  Soviet  cities  and 
reach  into  the  remotest  areas  of  Asia  and  th©  Arctic,  They  span 
more  space  than  any  other  form  of  transportation. 

International  i*ail  traffic  between  the  US3H  and  China  began 
on  1  January  1956  over  the  single  track  route  through  Mongolia, 
on  the  axis  of  Ulan-Ude-Ulan  Bator-Gliining  (Soviet  broad  gauge 
to  Erii— lien,  China),  A  second  rail  route  is  through  Sinkiang 
along  th©  aicis  of  Uch-iixal-Yuinen.  A  third  connects  the  USSl  with 
Ci'iina  from  the  Trans-Siberian  rail  line  along  the  line  Tarskiy- 
lai-coBliih,  the  short  cut  across  Manchuria  over  tha  old  Chinos# 
tern  Hailifay  to  Vladivostok, 

As  for  highways,  roads  cross  over  the  Eountains  into 
Siniciang,  China,  from  Sa^’'  Tash  ovor  the  Pamir  Highway  to  Kasligarj 
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and  from  ii^'aguB  to  diuguchak  and  Urumelxi,  Tli©  latter  tras  used 
for  ciiTTi'ins  ®cj_uipia©nt  between  tlie  two  countrioa  in  toi'lcl  War 
II,  Coiaing  tlirougb  Mongolia,  the  Chiiya  liigiiwa;^'  from  Bisk  via 
Ii^fa  is  probabli"  on©  of  the  more  impoi’tant  routes,  along  with 
tlio  lisa  highwa^f  from  Minusinsk  via  Kysyl  (Tannu  Tuva)  to 
MaliAk'lial ,  and  the  Ulan  Udo-Ulan  Bator  highway-  that  parallels 
the  railroad.  In  Manchuria,  an  iropox'tant  highway"  runs  from  th© 
Trane-Siborian  hailroad  at  Bolshoy  Never  via  ilLdmi  to  Yalcutslc| 
the  Ussuri  liighwa^y  extend©  from  Kabarovsk  to  ¥ladivostokf  and 
the  Kolyma  higbwo^^  runs  from  the  port  of  Magadan  to  Upper  Kolyma, 
The  point  to  bo  made  re^rding  all  these  routes  is  that  they 
are  affected  by  seasonal  climatic  changos.  Bains,  floods,  and 
particularly  permafrost  would,  with  few  oxcoptions,  affoot  the 
trafficability  along  those  mountainous  border  areas  in  any  modern 
military'-  operation.  For  the  type  and  amount  of  commerce  generated, 

l8 

they  are  presently  iideguate  to  moot  the  needs  of  both  countries. 
Although  neither  Japan  nor  the  USSR  has  been  able  to  agre® 
on  acceptable  toi-ms  for  a  peace  treaty,  an  agreement  in  1956 
ended  the  state  of  war  between -ttiem.  On  21  Januaiy^  1966,  Japan 
find  tiiG  USSB  signed  an  aviation  pact  and  a  now  fivo-year  trade 
agreement  worth  $2.25  billion  over  th©  five-year  period.  If 
fully  inploEiontod,  Soviet  exports  to  Japan  will  increase  in  I966 
by  six  per  cent  to  $200  million  and  Japanese  exports  to  the  Soviet 
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Union  will  rise  12  per  cant  to  il90  million.  The  aviation 
a,5reoraont  raaJces  the  Japan  Mr  Linos  the  first  foreign  carrier 
to  have  permission  to  overfly  Siberia  on  air  flights  to  iiti'opeari 
capitals,  evon  though  JAL  will  be  r©q_uir0d  to  use  Soviet  planes 
and  joint  cretfs  for  th©  first  two  years.  In  addition,  a  consular 
treaty,  expansion  of  coastal  trad©  across  ths  Soa  of  Jaj)an,  and, 
inez'easod  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges  are  in  the  offing, 

Those  dcvolopmonts  reveal  the  dogreo  to  which  both  the  UBSH 
and  CoEOiflunist  China  ar©  competing  for  political  and  econoiidc 
influence,  and  in  developing  good  trade  relations  with  Japan, 
China’s  objective  is  to  build  her  own  econou^,  and  to  reduce  Ii«r 
dependence  on  the  USSBj  the  Soviet  Union’s  primary  ai,m  is  to 
neuti-alize  the  role  of  Jajjan  in  the  Par  B'ast,  particularly  as 
it  affects  Coimaunist  China,  while  sinultaneously  expediting  the 
devalopaent  of  Siberia, 

Such  oconoiaic  competition  is  actively  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  ^  the  beginning  of  19^5 »  ii'*®  Soviet  Uiiion 
had  agreoraonts  on  economic  and  technical  cooporatio3.i  with  the 
goverittients  of  almost  30  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
Aaerica,  Within  the  Communist  cemp  itself,  in  the  period  1957- 
1964,  nore  than  26,000  Soviet-technical  specialists  have  boon 
©nployed  in  economic  projects,  with  Soviet  credits  granted  to 
tlicB©  countries  exceeding  S9  billion.  At  this  point,  the  USSl 
is  too  deeply  involved  and  conuaittod  to  change  its  policy  of 
ocoiiojaic  aid  to  developing-  countries.  Domestic  pressures  may 
ix'sti'ici  the  nature  and  scop©  of  such  foreign  aidf  hoimvei*, 
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Gorict  iiwectiaent  is  too  heavy  to  abandon  such  major  recipients 
as  IndiSj  G-sypt,  Indonesia,  ii-fghaniotan,  and  Algeria,  Phose 

19 

jiations  account  for  tlireo-foui'tlis  of  the  total  GoTiot  coiiiiiiitiaents. 

In  Januaiy  I966,  the  Soviet  government  announced  that  the 

declijiing  industrial  production  growth  rat©  had  boon  reversed  in 

1965.  IliG  rate  rose  from  7,1  per  cent  in  I964  to  8,6  per  cent 

in  1965,  about  the  level  of  I963,  dfages  of  industrial  workers 

incroaec'd,  but  farm  output  suffered  a  sharp  drop  in  /p^owtli  rat© — 

from  12  per  cent  in  I964  to  only  one  por_  cent  in  1965 .  Tlia  other 

major  accompliBliraent  in  1965  was  the  alraost  six  per  cent  gain  in 

average  wages  of  industrial  workers,  Soviet  national  income 

increased  from  $180  billion  in  1963  to  S202  billion  in  I964,  a 

gain  of  g14  billion  (based  on  official,  exclihrigo  rat®),  Hi©  per 

20 

capita  income  in  19 64  was  S885.  The  average  annual  eainings 

21 

of  Soviet  workore  .last  year  was  ©ciuivalcnt  to  S25  a  week, 

Bcojiomic  problems  continue  to'  plague  Soviet  loaders..  The 
population  expansion  coupled  with  public  pressure  for*  higher 
Btiindards  of  living  have  created  a  situation  in  which  Soviet 
atp_'iculture  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  th©  grovring  need  for 
food  and  raw  raatorials,  I'ho  Soviets  purchased  almost  10  nsillion 
tons  of  ga’ain  from  Western  countries  in  I965  to  meet  thoir  needs. 
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iiVidenc©  shows,  too,  that  th©  us©  of  available  resources  of 
raanpowex,  raw  materials,  and  maohineiy  lias  boon  grossly 
incfficiont. 

Under  tha  new  leadership  of  the  Cominunist  Party,  First 

Socrotary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  Premier  ULetoei  losygin,  oiipliasi 

is  to  be  placed  on  the  shift  of  industry  to  now  industrial  plan- 

nirif;  and  oconoraic  management  tochniqueB,  with  priority  to  be 

given  to  producer  and  consumer  goods,  '  Power,  chemicals,  engi- 

neoi'iiig,  precis  ion  engineoring,  oil,  and  natural  gas  production 

22 

will  also  ix'ceivo  priority. 

To  overcome  persistent  agricultural  deficiencies,  tho 
Acliilles  heel  of  Soviet  economy,  tho  Miniatiy  of  Agriculture 
has  been  reactivated  by  tho  Soviets  to  deal'  with  problems  of 
©■conomic  planning,  pricing,  and  scientific  ©xperimontation. 

The  Piv©  Year  Plan  of  1966-1970  provides  for  increased,  incen¬ 
tives  on  collective  and  state  farms,  expanded  production  stnd 
sales  of  products,  financial  aid  to  collective  farms,  increased, 
pay  to  workers,  absorption  of  land  improvement  costs  by  the 
state  budget,  and  general  improvemont  of  the  living  standards 
of  f armors,  .4  major  expansion  of  mechanization  will  also  take 
place  by  providing  nodorn  trucks,  tractors,  conbinos,  and  other 
related  oquipnent.  The  plan  is  ambitious,  B’or  example,  agxi- 
ciiltural  output  is  to  be  increased  by  25  per  cent  over  tlio 
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uvuract  of  tho  pact  five  yoapB,  Itevolutionaiy  procedures 

i:iust  be  usod  if  til©  agricultural  goals  ar©  to  bo  acliioved, 

iiic  doviot  Union  anticipates  an  iiicomo  of  105,4  billion 

rubles  (1115.9  billion)  and  total  ©xpondituros  of  105.3  billion 

iniblcB  (3115.6  billion)  for  1966,  more  than  double  that  of  Coa- 

lauiiiat  China  imdor  tho  most  optimistic  estimates .  Industi‘ijil 

grou'th  rate  is  targeted  at  6.7  per  cent  or  below  tho  average 

industrial  groirfcii  rates  of  provious  yoare  which  have  dropped 

25 

from  9.2  to  7.1  per  cent, 

Increases  for  1966  ar©  programmed  for  ligiit  industiy 
(up  22)0  agriculture  (up  8-10^},  JSscploitation  of  natural 
resoiipcos  east  of  the  Urals  will  receive  priority.  Profits  will 
play  a  much  bigger  part  in  the  budget  and  should  provide  mor® 
incentive  for  the  worlcers.  Tho  Soviets  hope  to  increase  living 
staiidai*ds  to  6.4  per  cent  (six  per  cont  in  1965),  with  about  80 
per  o©nt  of  tho  national  income  earmarked ...  for....  internal  consump¬ 
tion.  iiutoraobile  production  is  to  bo  increased  from  200,000  in 
1965  to  SoqpOO  in  1980.  Whilo  it  b©  eomo  time  before  th© 
U"SS,R  develops  into  a  car-orientod  ©oonoiqj'  on  the  western  pattern, 
tlio  gToiftli  of  car  owierehip  will  have  a  considerable  impact  on 
s 00 ial  developraent , 
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Bj'  wostoi'n  standards,  tli©  Soviot  economy  since  i960  lias 
pca'forraed  rather  poorly,  Tho  record  of  unsatisfactory  eccjnoraic 
progress  and  x'otardod  industrial  piroduction  gTo?rth  d 
period  undoubtodly  contributed  to  th©  romoval,  in  Octohei*  1$64, 
of  IJikita  S,  Krushchov  from  his  posts  as  First  Socratary  of  tlie 
Coimnunist  Party,  Promior  of  the  USSl,  and  member  of  the  Party's 
I'uling-  Presidiura.  Yot  there  is  no  comparison  botween  tli©  ©co— 
noinic  postures  of  the  USSR  and  Comaunist  China,  China's  econoiry 
is  today  on  tho  lovol  of  that  of  the  USSB  in  th©  1930 's.  The 
Soviet  Gross  Hational  Product  (GliP)  ($270  billion)  is  tho  second 
largest  in  tho  world.  It  is  more  than  four  timoB  larger  than 
that  of  China,  loss  than  $50  billion,  and  is  almost  two-tliirde 
of  til®  total  Gl-tP  of  all  Communist  states,  Th©  USSB  is  still 
trading  with  China,  albeit  on  a  reduced,  higlily  saleotivo,  and 
entirely  businosslilco  basis.  The  trade  protocol  aignad  in  Moscow 
on  29  April  1965  revealed  the  nature  of  Sino-Soviet  trade,  Th® 
USSB  would  furnish  such  items  as  machine  tools,  aii^lanos,  hall- 
copters,  raotor  vehicles,  industrial  equipment  and  spare  parts, 
Gtc,,  in  ezciiange  from  China  for  leather  goods,  pork,  shoos, 
finaits,  industrial  raw  materials,  etc,  '  China  is  purchasing 
civil  aircraft  from  tho  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  expand  her 
inadecpiato  air  fleet,  and  because  of  her  inability  to  meet,  this 
need  in  her  otm  industry.  Communist  China  has  a  long  wi^  to  go 
before  she  can  reach  the  economic  level  of  tho  USSR.  At  tliis 
point  in  time,  thore  is  no  contest, 
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CHAHTEH  7 


mMSAH 

CQISEUIIIST  CKmA»S  ABMED  FOBCIiB 

CMna  I10-S  been  alraost  continuotisly  iiivolvod  in  wars  and 

X'Gvolutiojis  Bine©  1911,  although,  there  has  boon  no  largo-scal© 

fighting  since  the  coiKJlusion  of  the  Koroaai  ¥ar  in  1933.  i'or  a 

ceiituiy  i^rior  to  Horld  War  II,  Chiim  ms  dorainated  by  various 

other  nations,  and  at  times  was  virtually  reduced  to  a  colonial 

status.  This  fact  is  bitterly  resented  by  many  Chines®.  The 

empliaeis  placed  by  Kao  Tso-tung  on  building  a  reliable,  effective 

military  force  recognizes  th®  historic  militaiy  wealaioss  of  China, 

Coirffiiunist  China's  armed  forces  are  collectively  designated 

as  the  Peoples'  Liberation  iimy  (PLA),  They  have  the- teiditional 

mission  of  national  defense  and  support  of  the  govemmeatls  foreigM- 

policy,  and  are  essentially  an  instruraent  of  party  dictatorship# 

The  party  control  extends  from  the  Politburo  (Hilitaiy  Affair's 

Coaraittee)  through  the  military  and  party  chain  of  command  to 

the  basic  units  of  the  armed  foi'cos,  of  vrhich  one-thii'd  are  niem— 

bei’s  of  the  party.  They  also  function  as  a  massive  labor  fore® 

to  support  oconornic  projects  of  the  party  and  as  a  raedimn  of 

1 

macs  indoctrination. 
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Lin  Piao,  ¥ico-Chairman  of  th#  Mlitary  Committe#  of  tii# 

Cliincse  Coianunist  Party,  in  announcing  the  five  objectives  for 

til®  PM  for  1966,  referred  to  tlao  Tso-tung’s  piiilosopliy'  in 

building  an  arny,  This  philoeopliy  puts  politics  in  first  place 

and  places  military  affairs  under  tli®  guidance  and  comrnaiii  of 

politics.  It  regards  men  as  more  ii^ortant  than- weapons  in 

deciding  rovolutionaiy  stru^les.  It  asserts  that  wars  of 

2 

national  liberation  will  not  lead  to  general  nuclear  war. 

Little  official  data  is  available  as  to  the  defense  budget 
of  China,  It  is  estimated  that  between  1962  and  19^5 #  China 
spent  an  average  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  its  Gross  National 
Product  on  military  products,^ 

In  terEiB  of  manpower,  estimates  show  that,  as  of  1  July 
1964,  there  >rer©  140,4  million  males  of  military  ago  in  China', 
However,  low  economic  productivity,  low  health  standards,  and 
deiaands  for  political  reliability  vastly  reduce  the.  nunbor  that 
can  b©  effectively  mobilised  for  militaiy  service.  Only  700,000 
meal  or  less  are  drafted  each  year  under  the  higlily  selective 
recruiting  program  that  is  now  in  effect.  As  a  general  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Chinese  soldier,  basic  literacy  has  replaced 

4 

illiteracy  as  one  of  the  primary  objectives  in  the  armed  forces. 
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Cliiiia  can  Biobiliz©  10  million  men  between  the  ages  of  18  to  22 
caK'i  can  roplondsli  at  the  rate  of  4*4  million  i)er  year  for  tliroe 
j'cars.  Undei'  full  mobilisation  conditions,  she  can  field  300  to 
400  divisions, 

file  AiWj  tilth  about  2,3  million  son,  is  oi'ganised  into  30 

field  aa’QicBj  each  composod  of  thro©  infant^^  divisions.  The 

armies  are  distributed  througlwut  13  military  regions,  China  has 

about  115  infantry  divisions,  four  arraoi-ed  divisions,  two  ai3>- 

boi-ne  divisions,  supporting  troops,  and  desert  cavalry.  Some 

5 

laouiitain  units  may  bo  located  in  Tibet, Sine®  I960,  about  one- 
fifth  of  China's  regular  forces,  approximately^  450,000  men,  have 
been,  deployed  along  the  Soviet  frontier  from  Sinlciaag  to  M'ancliuria, 
Paciiig  tliGH  on  the  other  side  of  this  frontier  are  some  39  Soviet 
divisions  in  Soviet  Asia  and  the  Par  East  plus  ail'  and  rocket 
forces  which  comprise  slightly  under  one-third  of  the  total  Soviet 
regular  forces,^ 

As  a  conventional  military  force,  the  Army  is  adequately 
equipped  with  Soviet  arms  and  oquipment  of  World  War  II  vintage 
delivex'od  prior  to  i960,  or  with  Chinese  equipment  manufactured 
since  that  date,  of  Soviet  design.  Included  are  sraall  arms,  a 
range  of  artillery  up  to  155mi  caliber,  IbOmm  mortars,  and  T-.54 
nodium  and  JS“2  type  heavy  tante.  The  PM  does  not  yet  imVe  a 
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nuclear  offensiv©  ox  defeiisi’sre  capability.  However,  under  tlie 
intonsifiod  program  now  in  progress,  th©  Chinese  can  develop 
EiediuB-raiige  missilos  which  could  bo  operational  as  early  as 
1967,  and  could  deploy  several  dosen  medium-range  nuclear  lais- 
siles  by  I968,  They  have  already  begun  a  program  for  tlio 
developiaent  of  intercontinental  missiles  which  could  be  deployed 
as  earl^f  as  1975»'^ 

/□.though  infantry  weapons,  li^t  and  lacdiuin  mortars, 
recoilless  rifles,  and  light  and  modium  artilloiy  produced  in 
China  are  available  for  their  needs,  the  PIA  suffers  from  inad©~ 
qnate  organization,  a  poor  logistical  support  system,  and  obso¬ 
lescence  and  shortages  of  equipment,  particularly  motor  transport 
and  amtor,  POL  is  also  in  short  supply.  The  Chines©  airlift 
capability  is  probably  limited  to  a  few  battalions. 

The  greatest  strength  of  the  PU.  lies  in  its  massive  size. 

It  can  be  omployed  for  either  military  or  pEyohologio^al  aggres¬ 
sion,  Its  greatest  weakness  is  its  inability  at  pi'esont  to 
produce  its  own  conventional  weapons  at  the  scale  needed  to 
sustain  this  large  force,® 

In  a  move  to  improve  unity  and  morale,  ranks  and  insignia 
were  abolished  and  uniforms  of  the  three  services  were  made 
similar  in  style  in  June  19^5»  Despite  such  action,  reports 
in  early  I966  indicated  some  resistance  by  senior  officers  to 
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attenpts  to  strengtlion  the  role  of  political  coianiss  S  **t  liiS™  1 3, 
IlTia^  units,  fliis  was  the  result  of  a  drive  to  ro  inf  ore©  political 
control  ovei'  the  ariaed  forces.  Such  dissension  would  bo,  in 
essence,  an  intra-Party  dispute  rather  than  a  schism  botwooii 
the  Army  and  the  Party.  It  is  unlikely  to  reduce  iiriay  ©ffective- 
ness  not  only  because  of  Party  unity  but  bocause,  basically,  the 

Q 

Ciiiiiose,  faced  irith  an  external  threat,  are  deeply  Cliiiiese,'^ 

Efforts  are  being  mado  to  overcome  weapon  deficiencies  by 
expanding'  the  ariaamont  industry.,  CoEuiiunist  China  is  said  to  now 
have  35  aii^oraft  factories,  129  arms  factox^ios,  and  two  plants 
for  the  production  of  militai^y  vehicles.  One  aircraft  faoto.iy 
in  IMcden  is  believed  to  have  a  capability  to  assemble  30  lIG-17 
and  perhaps  the  more  advanced  lCCG-21  jet  filters  per  month. 

The  laoet  important  arms  factory,  in  IMcdon,  prod,uo®B  machine 
gum,  taifcB,  mortars,  anti-aircraft  cannon,  reooilloss  guiiB,  and 
heavy  iiiicliine  guns,  Changchun  is  the  site  of  the  largest  automo¬ 
bile  factory,  which  manufactures  throe  and  five  ton  militaiy 

4  ,  10 

tinicics. 

The  Air  Force,  with  100,000  men,  has  up  to  2,300  aircraft 
(1,700-2,000  jots)  including  ICC G— 15,  17,  19,  and  a  few  21»b|  a 
Bmall  force  (about  300)  of  IL-28  light  bombersi  eom©  IL-lS 
traneportsj  and  a  few  misoellaneoue  craft.  If  the  Chines© 
atomic  bomb  is  developed  early,  the  11-28  and  the  TO— 4  would  be 
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the  bomhors  to  vhioh  the  doliv©^'  capability  would  be  tailored. 
The  Civil  Air  Bui'eau,  with  350  aircraft,  could  suppleiaent  the 
air  force  capability,  Pilot  trainiBg  is  United  and  inliibited, 
and  there  is  a  shortage  of  spar®  parts  aai'  aviation  fuel.  The 
Ail'  Force,  while  pi'iiaarUy  defensive  in  nature,  can  support  tac¬ 
tical  ^'ound  operations  I  however,  its  effectiveness  is  diiainlshed 
by  its  obsolescence  and  vulnerability. 

The  Havj'',  with  136, CKX)  men,  including  the  Kaval  Air  Fore® 
and  the  Karines,  is  the  weakest  of  the  armed  services  and  is 
composed  mainly  of  coastal  vessels  and  patrol  boats.  It  has 
about  23  W— class  submarines  and  seven  other  submarines  (foriaorly 
Soviet),  four  desti'oyers,  four  destroyer  escorts,  8OO  otlior  ves¬ 
sels,  and  a  naval  air  arm  with  about  50O  naval  aircraft,  mainly 
MIG  fighters  and  IL-28  torpedo— carrying  jet  light  bombers.  The 

CliiiMse  IJavy  lias  a  limited  amphibious  warfare  capability  but 

11 

does  possess  a  significant  mine-laying  capability,  China  has. 

one  missile-launching  submarine  (with  thr©©  tubes)  but  no 
12 

missiles, 

A  para-militaiy  force  (frontier  guai'd  and  internal  security) 
of  about  300,000  men,  and  a  civilian  militia  of  up  to  200  million 
men,  reinforces  the  armed  services  as  a  partially  trained  manpower 
pool , 
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"lie  corabinod  armed  force  strength  of  2.5  million  men, 
supported  by  the  militia,  has  a  limited  conventional  war  capa^ 
bility.  The  efforts  at  modemiEation  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  inclusion  of  nuclear  •weaporiB  in  its  military  arsenal  will 
improve  China's  defensive  and  offensive  military  pofitiiro.  Until 
this  QodorniEation  is  accomplislxod,  Chinese  armed  forcos,  handi.- 
capped  by  the  lack  of  naval  and  air  power,  will  be  limited  to 
ground  operations  on  the  peripheiy  of  OMna, 

CQiamgsT  cHmss  MiLmjg  sTBiiTEgy 


It  is  now  apparent  that  CoHaamiist  China  no  longer  ci'edits 
tiio.  USSE  with  providing:  a  nuclear  umbrella  over  either  China  or 
tlio  revolutionary  wars.  The  stx’atogio  deployment  of  her  military 
lOi'cee  is  essontially'-  defeiiBive  in  nature  and  has  changed  little 
during  the  past  decad©.  Nearly  one  million  men  ar©  deiiloyed  in 
the  southeast,  facing  the  Nationalist  forces  on  Taiwan j  up  to 
400,000  are  Btationed  in  the.  areas  bordering  Yictnaia,  Laos,  «id 
Burna;  Eibout  75,000  are  located  along  the  Tibetan  border  with 
India  I  450  >000  are  deployed  along  the  Soviet  border  fi'om  SinJeiang 

to  Kanciiuriai  and  th©  remainder,  about  500,000,  are  garrisoned 

13 

around  Peking  am  inner  Mongolia. 

Chixui's  capability  for  waging  a  conventional  war  is  liiaited. 
She  is  not  yot  a  nuclear  power,  althou^  she  has  detonated  tiro 
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atonic  devices  and  may  dotonat©  the  third,  possibly  a  ly'cirogen 
weaDon,  in  I966,  Experts  agree  that  China  could  develop  operas 
tional  mediUK>-ran^  missiles  by  I967  and  that,  by  1975}  she 
could  develop  intercontinental  missiles  (ICBK)  which  would  pose 
a  significant  threat  against  ai^  potential  ©neiiy,  There  will 
probably  be  no  change  in  her  defensive  doctrine  until  China  can 
develop  a  ci'odible  nuclear  deterrent  which  would  include  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  delivery  system  aM  related  command  and  control  systems. 
Since  the  first  atomic  detonation,  the  Cliinese  have 
emphasised  that  the  first  step  in  anj'-  nuclear  anas  control  agree¬ 
ment  must  be  a  pledge  by  all  nuclear  and  potential  nuclear  powers 
not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  each  other  or  against  non¬ 
nuclear  nations.  Further,  the  Chinese  have  stated  that  Cliiim 
would  never  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  Until  Chim  lias 
developed  her  own  nuclear  arsenal,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  she  -vrill  participate  in  anjr  nuclear  arais  control  agreemeatl  ^ 
Chinese  leaders  maintain  that,  tfith  her  great  land  mass, 
her  vast  population,  and  the  dispersal  of  her  industry,  China 
could  not  be  defeated  by  long-range  nuclear  weapons,  even  if 
those  were  combined  with  bacteriological  and  cheEiical  warfare. 
There  is  no  indication  that  this  concept  has  been  modified  sino® 
tlio  CMnese  began  their  own  atomic  testing. 
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-  yiiere  has  been  a  renewed  ©rapbasie  on  Maoist  revoliitioiiaiy 
nilitarj'  tliooiy.  This  theory  envisions  that  croujid  iiiTasion 
of  China  would  be  fought  under  Mao  Tse— tun^j's  concept  of  "peoploi  * 
war,"  i,  e,,  a  protracted  war  fought  by  both  the  large  I'egmlar 
aririod  forces  and  tlie  naSBiw®  militia  that  has  been  developed  under 
the  slogan,  "Everyone ,  a  soldier,"  Tho  Chinese  argue  that  miclear 
u'eapons  do  not  apply  to  wars  of  national  liberation. 

Thus,  China's  military  pMlosopliy,  during  the  poriod  in  which 
the  country  is  boing  rooonstruotod,  is  one  of  deferisive  strategy. 
It  has  boon  eo  since  1961  when  planning  called  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  air  defenses  and  communications  and  dofensive  works  as 
well  as  dispersion,  camouflage,  and  hardening  of  military  instal¬ 
lations,  Communist  China  cannot  hop©  to  match  the  military  and 
economic  night  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ]3ut  a  nuclear  ariaod  Cliiim 
will  become  a  potential  threat  to  the  USSB,  a  threat  which  oan 
affect  strategy  in  Aeia.  Meanwhile,  China  is  relying  on  her 
shrewd  calculation  of  the  doop  and  widespread  aversion  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  which  is  providing  the  umbrella  of 
protoction  needed  during  th©  country's  development,'^-^ 

SOVIET  AHMED  POlgBS 

The  Soviet  Union,  lUce  China,  also  has  a  long  hietoiy  of 
wars  and  revolutions  that  goes  back  for  centuries.  Since 
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Moz*ld  War  II,  it  has  created  and  maintained  a  foriaidaujo 
force  in  being,  both  for  the  protection  of  its  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  as  the  largest  nation  in  the  world,  and  as  an  extension  of 
its  foreign  policy. 

The  Soviet  armed  forces  are  composed  of  ground,  naval,  air, 
and  strategic  rocket  elements,  supported  by  a  para-iailitajy  force 
that  includes  security  and  border  troops.  The  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3.2  million  men  in  the  armed  forces,  plus  230,00  paxa- 
isilitaxy  forces,  aaid  reinforced  by  1,5  million  hOSAAI’'  members 
participating  actively  in  para-militaiy  training,  maiceB  it  the 
most  formidable  military  force  in  the  tforld  today.  The  Soviet 
annual  budget  over  the  past  sovoral  years  approximated  S35  to 
S40  billion  in  military  expenditures,  including  funds  for  space 
research  and  advanced  weapons  systems.  On  7  December  1965,  the 
Soviets  announced  a  five  per  cent  increase  in  defense  spoadiiig 
for  1966,^^ 

The  Soviet  Army,  ^fith  about  2,0  million  men,  is  organized 
into  140  divisions  (90  motorized?  50  tank)  plus  seven  airborne 
divisions.  Under  the  Soviet  system  of  three  categories  of  combat 
readijiess,  about  one-half  of  the  I40  divisions  are  at  or  near 
full  combat  strength.  The  bulk  of  these  forces  are  positioned 
on  the  Buropoan  continent  (75  i»  European  Iktssiaj  22  in  Ceiitpa.1 
Itassia),  17  divisions  in  the  Far  East,  and  26  divisions  in 

!L  t)  - 
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17 

4.:.xiropoiiii  satollito  countries*  Sine©  th©  begiiming  of  tlie 

Sino-Soviot  dispute,  the  Soviet  Arr^y  divisions  that  are  statioiiod 

between  Lalce  Bailcal  aaid  Vladivostok  have  conducted  raaneiivei's  oloae 

to  tlio  Cliineso  borders.  In  addition,  Soviet  iirrry  ti’oops  have  been 

used  to  guard  key  bridges  and  tunnelB  on  the  I’raiiB-Siberian 
18 

fiaili'oad. 

The  ilnay  is  woll-t rained  and  ©quipped  with  tho  latest 

weapons,  including  tactical  nuclear  weapon,  and  it  lias  undergone 

maneuvers  in  simulated  nuclear  warfai'o  situations.  It  is  capable 

of  both  offoneive  and  defensive  cheraical  warfare.  The  Arii^y's 

oquipment  includes  the  ihll  raaige  of  artilleiy,  iiiedium  and  heavy 

tanlcB,  and  tactical  missiles  with  ranges  fx'om  10  to  300  miles, 

Tho  Soviet  naval  strength  of  4^0,000  men,  oonbined  with 

gross  sliip  tonnage,  malcos  the  Soviet  Havy  the  second  largest 

in  the  world.  Its  main  strength  is  in  the  submarine  fleet, 

Soviet  naval  power  consists  of  22  cruisei's,  150  destroyers, 

35  nuolear-powerod  and  390  conventional-powered  subiaarinos 

(120  in  the  Par  East),  100  frigates,  and  700  minesweepers , 

Smaller  Soviet  craft  include  250  escort  and  patrol  vossels, 

350  motor  torpedo  boats,  550  motor  gunboats,  130  landing  craft, 

19 

300  faiziliaries,  and  200  sowioe  vessels,  fihile  there  are  no 
aircraft  carriers,  there  is  a  naval  air  arm  with  8OO  airci*aft* 
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'Jiie  naval  air  arm  is  primai'ily  a  land— based  force,  'i’lier©  is 
also  a  small  Marino  Corps,  about  3y000  men,  wbicli  was 
liekod  ae  a  force  in  tie  summer  of  I964.  fbe  Soviet  Los 

conccntratod  recently  on  the  production  of  missile— firing  de¬ 
stroyers ,  anti-submarino  frigates,  and  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
flio  Soviet  Union,  more  and  more,  is  using  its  laercharit  sliiias  in 
a  naval  role,  and  probabl^^  considers  its  raercluiiit  raariKo  as  a 
vital  fourth  ai’m  of  dofeiise  in  emergerioioB, 

The  Soviet  Air  Pore©,  with  a  strength  of  510,000  non,  has 
about  10,500  operational  aircraft.  It  is  organized  into  four 
operating  forces:  (l)  a  long^-range  force  with  1,600  planes 
posBossing  limited  intercontinental  rangej  (2)  a  tactical  air 
force  with  4,000  planes  for  use  in  a  direct  tactical  ground  sup¬ 
port  rolej  (3)  an  Air  Oefense  foixse  of  250,000  men  and  6,000 
aircraft  for  internal  defense;  and  (4)  an  Air  Transport  fore®. 

The  Transport  force  could  airlift  two  airboxnie  divisions  with 
supporting  elements  to  short  and  mid-range  objectives.  Air 
bases  are  located  predominantly  in  western  Eui'opean  Hussia, 
the  Ukraine,  and  the  Far  East, 

The  Strategic  Socket  Forces  number  approxiraately  l80,000 
men.  They  are  believed  to  b®  equipped  with  about  270  long-range 
operational  ICBM's,  700-750  IfflBM's  and  IHBH*b  (ranges  1,CX)0  to 
2,100  statute  railes).  The  majority  of  the  IfflBM's  and  are 

based  near  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  borders  of  IMropoaii 
luBsia,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  Siberia.  Hardened  sites  have 
boon  dovelopod. 
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Tlie  Security  and  Border  Troops  have  a  sti'eii^tii  of  230,000 
men  and  thoj’  are  positioned  along  the  frontiere  of  tlxe  Soviet 
Union,  In  addition,  an  estimated.  1,5  mil  ion  BOSAAP  meralaers 
I,)articipate  in  para^-militaiy  training  as  a  ready  back-ttp  force 
for  the  regular  armed  forces. 

The  Soviet  armed  forces  can  undertake  both  offensive  and 
defensive  vrarfaro,  either  conventional  or  nuclear.  They  ai'e 
capable  of  repellijig  any  attack  on  Soviet  territory  by  one  or 
a  combination  of  military  forces.  They  can  launch  a  major  mill— 
tjiiry  offensive,  either  conventional  or  nuclear,  by  land,  sea,  or 
air  but  they  have  a  limited  capability  agaii'ist  a  concerted  multi* 
directional  attack  by  a  determined  nuolear-supported  force.  The 
Soviet  armed  forces  could  repel  any  invasion  of  its  territoiy  by 
the  Chines©  Communists  and,  in  the  event  of  a  goaieral  war  with 
that  country,  would  b©  able  to  defeat  any  military  fore©  wliicli 
the  Chinese  could  deploy  in  the  field, 

S0?IET  MLlTAIg  STBATEGY 

Soviet  military  strategy  has  been  undergoing  fairly  open 
debate  since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  The  Stratogio, 
Eocket  Foi'ce  concept  was  re-examined  during  I965  and  evidently 
found  to  b©  inadequate.  The  Soviet  military  leaders  in  1966 
accept  the  premise  that  a  ^obal  war  need  not  necessarily  b©  a 
sliort  one,  even  though  strategic  missiles  could  bo  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  opening  stages  of  a  war.  The  strate©?'  proviclea 
not  only  increased  mobility  in  the  oii^loyment  of  strategic 
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laissiles,  but  also  greater  baltooe  'botifeen  all  branolies  of  tli© 

araed  forces  wliioh  will  give  tbe  conventional  fore o a  a  more 

djaiamic  and  mobile  role  in  the  conduct  of  wai*#  Firepower  and 

.mobility  of  these  forces  are  to  b©  ancTOaeed,  Interest  in  lon^ 

range  sti'atogic  aircraft  is  also  being  revived  as  the  Soviets 

20 

strive  for  balanced  mUitaiy  development* 

Being  sore  powerful  than  China  in  all  aspects  of  ailitarsf 
streiifith,  the  Soviet  Union  has  nothing  to  fear  from  direct  Chi¬ 
nes©  £iggression.  Bespit©  China*©  entry  into  the  nuclear  club, 
the  gap  in  number  strength  i©  not  expected  to  narrow  appreciably 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  new  Soviet  militaiy  strategy  of 
balanced  foi'oos  provides  the  USSH  with  a  capability  for  coping 
with  any  type  of  war  or  invasion— strategic,  nuclear,  or  conveiv- 
tional— i-rliicli  may  threaten  the  integrity  of  her  borders. 

Coinimmist  China  is  unlikely  to  ignore  these  Soviet  military 
developments.  She  is  acutely  aware  that  her  Communist  neighbor 
to  th®  north  is  not  just  a  "paper  tiger,"  In  being  prepared  for 
both  nuclear  and  "peoples'  war"  concepts  of 'warfare,  the  Soviet 
Union  x’egaiiis  the  ability  to  handle  small— scale  wars  as  well  as, 
nucloar  conflicts,  Soviet  Communist  Party  plans  pi'ovide  that  the 
1966-70  Five  Year  Plan  "shall  insure  a  fui'ther  growth  of  Soviet 

dofense  potential  in  supplying  most  modern  types  of  weapons  to 

21 

our  armed  forces,"  The  USSH  expects  to  be  reader  for  any 
contingency  and  is  prepared  to  pay  th©  price. 


klbort  Boitor,  Majox^  Tronds  in  Soviet  Bevel opnents  Since 
^..inishchGV,  pp,  47-46, 

.  1,  Bradsher,  "Secrat  Soviet  Defense  CXitlfiy  Hike 
Hc^ui'ted,"  ratriot,  21  war.  i960,  p.  1, 
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SCIllCl  AKD  TECHNOLOGY 

ccaLimgsg  CHiiffiSB  ssmaPMEHTs 

Coininunist  China  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  both  iri.dusti*ial 
and  idlitary  teclmology.  Howevor,  with  the  earlier  Soviet  assis'fc— 
anccj  she,  is  taking  giant  strides  in  striving  to  attain  a  high, 
degree  of  proficiency  in  advanced  science  technology^  Informal 
tion  on  Chines©  military  science  and  technology  is  laeagBr  at 
boat,  and  estimates  as  to  her  capability  in  this  field  also  vary 
widely.  HeverthelesB,  there  are  indications  that,  despit© 

China’s  teclinioal  baclcwardjiess ,  her  concentration  upon  nuoloar 
and  rocket  development  is  resulting  in  accelerated  pi'ogress. 
Appropriations  for  scientific  research  Imv©  increased  from,  SI 6 
raillion  in  1955  to  S340  million  in  1959,  »th  estimates  that 
$2  billion  have  been  spent  since  I960, 

A  task  force  of  Japanese  experts  points  out  that  abundant 
electric  power  is  available  at  Chiiia’s  uranium  concentration, 
plant  near  Lanchou  in  Kansu  Province,  in  vrestern  China,  liirther, 
that  if  only  1,45  million  kilowatts  of  Kaatsu’s  total  capacity  of 
5.2  raillion  kilowatts  were  used,  China  could  produce  760  kilo- 
grans  (1,672  pounds)  of  uranium  per  year,  itllowing  15  kilogranis,,, 
(33  pounds)  a  bomb,  China  could  make  about  50  bombs  a  year  from 
that  q_uantity  of  fissionable  material.  The  task  foi'ce  also 
estiaated  that  China  had  about  200  kilograms  of  fissionable 
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material  Btookj^ilod  ia  October  I964  when  she  exploded  her  fii*st 
nuclear  device.  In  1963,  accoi^iag  to  Japanese  info riiiat ion, 

CJiina  tested  a  missile  with  a  rang©  of  50O  to  625  miles. 

T‘lie  most  optimistic  estimates  indicate  that  Ciiina,  with  a 
concentrated  effort,  could  have  a  minimum  arsenal  of  150  to  200 
atomic  bombs  bj''  the  end  of  196?,  with  production  of  delivery 
vehicles  keeping  pace,  Further,  the  prediction  was  raado  that 
Coramunist  China  will  explode  its  first  liydrogen  bomb  during  the 
first  half  of  I966,  More  ooaservative  estimates  predict  that 
China  caji  develop  operational  medium~range  missiles  (BffiBM}  by 
1967,  employ  several  dozen  by  I968,  and  have  intercoatinental 
laiBsiles  (IHBM)  by  1975.  The  pi’oduction  of  a  missile-firing 

2 

submarine  within  this  time  frame  is  also  a  predioted  possibility* 
The  ©volution  of  the  Chinese  atomic  energy  project  went 
tiirough  two  phases.  The  first  phase  extended  from  1950~1958, 
duaring  which  time  China  placed  heavy  reliance  on  th©  Soviet 
Union  for  financial,  material,  and  technical  suppoi't.  The 
second,  phase  began  in  1959  s.nd  ended  in  I965  when  China  became 
entirely  self-sufficient  in  all  phases  of  nuclear  weapons— 
research,  development,  engineering,  testing,  and  production. 

In  1950  China  had  less  than  900  nuclear  scientists,  of  whoa 
170  were  studying  abroad.  An  accelerated  training  prograia 


Hobert  S,  aegant,  ‘'Cliinose  H-Bomb  Prodictod  in  I966," 

..'as  Post,  30  Dec,  1965,  p.  A-^, 

'-"Ilclfai.iara  Tells  MTO  of  PelcLng’s  Atom  Strength,''  . . 'iui, 

Ijjhlj  16  Dec.  1965,  P.  A-1,  -  — 
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including  student  training  in  the  USSR  froia  1953  to  1957, 
resulted  in  the  developnent  of  1,800  to  2,000  toiJ-grsde  scien¬ 
tists  and  tecliniciauB  directly  employed  in  major  phases  of  atoia 
bomb  production, 

'The  tei'Qs  of  the  Sino— Soviet  Atomic  Cooperation  Treatji 
signed  on  29  April  1955*  enabled  China  to  get  a  10— iiiegaFatt 
experimonta.!  heavy  water  realtor  for  the  Peking  Institute, 

This  reactor  is  capable  of  producing  enough  fissionable  material 
for  a  20-kiloton  bomb  in  a  yoax’-and-a— half ,  In  addition,  the 
USSR  provided  a  cyclotron  for  the  Peking  Institute,  ^  111© 
cyclotron  was  completod  and  operational  on  2?  Septoraber  1958» 

During  the  period  1959--1963,  a  gaseous  diffusion  plant 
(with  a  lOO-llUo  reactor)  was  constructed  in  Lanohow  in  north 
central  China.  ■■  The  plant  could  produce  enough  weapons-grad,© 
U-235  for  S'  20-lclloton  atomic  bomb  in  over  a  month »b  time. 
Additionally,  over  40  chemical  separation  plants  were  built  on 
the  minland  for  uranium  and  thorium  extraction,  and  iiistruinen- 
tatiori  iraB  inportod  from  Britain,  Praaice,  and  Italy  during 

1963-1964. 

This  accelerated  nuclear  development  pTOgraijj  produced  the 
first  CliincB©  atom  bomb  test  on  16  October  1964,  and  a  second 
test  on  14  May  19^5 1  both  at  Lop  llor  in  Siitlciang  Province,  Both 
devices  used  uranium  rather  than  plutonium, 

Bostorii  scientists  are  of  tho  opinon  that  future  Chinese 
explosions  will  intermix  plutonium  afith  uranium  bombs,  since 
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Eore  exotic  teoliniques  do  not  appear  to  have  boon  dovolo^iod* 

iill  indications  are  that  China  is  developing  an  H-boab,  and  the 

deliver^'  systems  to  go  wit]>— most  likely |  iritermediate-raiig# 

ballistic  missiles  first |  then,  lon^range  intercontinental 

ballistics  missiles.  Best  estimates  are  that  Chirm,  can  probably 

3 

have  an  H~bomb  in  about  three  to  four  years.  She  has  the  atoiaio 
reactors,  the  scientists,  and  the  uranium ^ reserves  in  Sinkiang 
asid  Su  Chuan  that  are  the  basic  ingredients  for  exploiting  atomic 
and  nuclear  energy. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Conmunist  China,  whore  scientific  and  technological  developments 
are  concerned,  Hevertheless,  China  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  advancing  her  scientific  and  technologioal  skills  and,  with 
little  outside  help,  in  developing  her  industrial  eoonoiay.  The 
application  of  science  and  technology  in  military  and  industrial, 
fields  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  economic 
i:)rograias  of  both  nations.  How  fast  and  how  far  they  go  toward 
becoming  major  nuclear  powers  will  depend  on  their  domestic  and 
inteimatiorial  objectives  and  on  their  willingness  to  male©  saci’i- 
fices  in  their  economic  development.  The  choice  has  been  made. 
Priority  has  been  given  to  scientific  and  militaxs^  progress  at 
the  expense  of  other  domestic  and  foreign  programs. 


3 

Lewis  A,  Frank,  "Huclear  Weapons," 
Scientists,  Jon.  I966,  pp,  12-17, 
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yiio  Soviets  Imvo  had  spectaculaa*  success  with  their  space 
pa'ogrmn.  It  began  with  the  launohing  of  the  first  saiollite, 
Sputnil,:  Ij  on  4  October  1957 »  and  has  continued  to  the  sost 
rocont  soft  landine  of  an  umiamiod  spacecraft  on  the  cioon  on 
2  Pebaiiai'p  1966,  fhey  hav©  also  coiapletod  successfully  laamod 
space  flights,  with  one  aan  on  12  April  196lj  two  nen  on  I8  l.larch 
1965 1  including  the  first  spac®  walk;  and  three  sen  on  12  October 


The  etx'ategic  importance  of  ecionce  and  tecimology  in  the 


growth  of  lailitary,  econoalc,  and  political  power  has  long*  been 
recognized  by  tho  Soviet  leaders,  Prograras  for  eoioirfcifio  and 
tochiiical  education  and  the  expansion  of  reaearch  facilities 
were  initiated  early  by  Stalin  and  accelerated  under  I{ru,BlicheY. 


The  budget  for  scientific  research  has  been  inoreasing  yearly. 
The  1966  budget  for  scientific  research  is  over  $7  billion,  an 


ijicrease  of  9.9  per  cent  over  1965.  Scientific  developneiit 

5 

remains  a  focal  point  in  Soviet  long-range  objectives.  In 
1965  it  iros  estiraatod  that  the  Soviet  Union  liad  between  416,000 
and  487,000  scientists  and  engineers  and  between  1  and  1,5  rail- 


lion  people  involved  in  scientific  research.  Expenditures 

6 

epproziiaated  04.4  billion. 


^"3eds  Hold  Six  Space  Pirste,” 

Schwartz,  "Soviets  Budget  Imply iaig  Peace,” 
Tiiaos,  12  Doc,  I965,  p»  P—1, 


'ashington  Post,  5  Peb,  1966. 
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Soviet  Eoualliag  IB  in  Besearch,"  Hew  York  Times,  19  Deo, 
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Soviet  scientists  aM  engineers  are  privileged  socially, 
and  favored  financially  by  the  government ,  Science  and  teclinolo©' 
have  in  the  liast  and  continue  at  present  to  receive  top  priority 
both  in  industrial  and  in  militaiy  applications,  Prinarily. 
eraplmsis  has  boon  on  th©  latter,  particularly'-  in  space,  raissiles, 
and  xfoarjons  development.  Other  areas  such  as  agriculture,  al«o- 
ti’ification  pi’ojects,  aeclianiaation  a.xid  automation  of  production, 
and  conversion  of  thermonuclear,  chemical,  and  solar  energy  into 
electrical  energy  have  not  to  date  received  the  dega^e©  of  atten~ 
tion,  required  in  building  up  the  Soviet  econon^.  However,  the 
fortlicoraing  Soviet  oconoaic  plans  do  provide  for  increased 
eiripliasis  in  these  areas, 

Soviet  interest  in  rocketiy'  can  be  traced  to  1929  when  a 
email  research  office,  the  "Gas  Eynaiaio  Laboratory,"  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Lerdngi'ad,  Shortly  thereafter,  th©  Jet  Beaearoh  Insti¬ 
tute  was  organized  in  Moscow.  Work  soon  began  on  the  development 
of  ballistic  and  winged  rockets  and  engines.  The  gunpowdeiw 
propelle4  x’oekets  known  as  "Katyushas"  during  Moi'ld  far  II,  were 
dovelopod  hex*©  by  Georgi  Laageinak,  Professor  Glushko  was  among 
the  fii'st  to  experiment  with  the  use  of  liquid  rocket  fuels,  such 
as  liquid  oxygen  and  nitric  acid.  Professor  Korolev  designed  a 
rocket-powered  ^ider  plan©  (SP-318),  which  was  ground  tested  in 

#7' 

1937-38  and  flight  tested  with  a  liquid  fuel  rocket  in  1940, 


^Theodore  Shabad,  "Soviet'  Lifts  Mg©  of  Hoclcot  Siirouci,"  Hew 
York  Times,  7  Hov,  1965,  P»  24. 
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Soviet  rocket  research  and  development  proffr&ma  are  liiglily 
classifiedj  and  relatively  little  data  has  been  published  offici¬ 
ally  on  this  subject.  However,  since  their  entry  into  tli©  field 
of  interplanotaiy  space  exploration,  the  Soviets  have  revealed 
the  use  of  powerful  rocket  booster  engines  that  are  capable  of 
generating  60  mllion  horsepower  and  developing  throe  million 
pounds  of  thrust  at  takeoff.  Other  rocket  engines  are  capable 
of  launching  the  26,900-poimd  instrumented  epacooraft  (Proton 
series)  that  are  designed  to  investigate  high-enorgy  cosBiic 
rays.  (These  developments  compare  with  the  U.S.  Titan  30 
launching*  of  a  21,000  pound  duHEy  satellite  into  orbit  in  June 
1965,  but  not  with  the  developing  Satux'n  series '  with  a  7*5  mil¬ 
lion-pound  tlirust  tliat  will  generate  I60  million  horsepower  at 
naxiraum  velocity  in  flight.}^ 

Sine©  November  1963 >  the  Soviet  military  has  paraded  13  new 

iniBsilo  systems  in  its  Moscow  Bed  Square  parades,  including  tlir©© 

new  rocket  systons  ( intermediato-range  ballistios  missiles)  wiiioh 

9 

wore  unveiled  on  7  November  1965 • 

On  13  IJovernber  1965 »  Colonel  General  Vladimir  Tolubko,  First 
Deputy  Comiaandor  of  the  Soviet  Strategic  Hooket  B'oi'Cqb,  amiounoed 

the  dovelopnont  of  long-ran^  intercontinontal  missiles  capable 

10 

of  naiiGuvoring  in  flight.  Such  developments  tend  to  emphasis© 
tlie  fact  that  Soviet  advances  in  science  continue  at  an  accelerated 

pace , 
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TSHKETOHIAi  PACTOHS 

FROmiia  PELDiCTAglOI^ 

'rhe  single  stuimlng  aspect  of  tiie  Sino-Soviet  disptite  is, 
tlio  maamer  in  whicli  the  argument  1ms  descended  from  an  ideological 
war  of  words  to  an  old-fasliioned  power  strug^e  ov&v  territory, 

The  distrust,  suspicion,  and  open  hostility  between  the  USSR 
and  CooBunist  China  are  products  of  ancient  rivalries  along  the 
frontier.  Thor®  space  is  imiaenso,  There  are  few  areas  alozig 
these  thinly  populated  frontiers,  stretching  over  6,000  mllm, 
which  have  not  boon  in  dispute,^  It  is  a  paradox  that  Soviet 
Asia  is  rich  in  raw  laatorials  and  is  underpopulated,  while  China 
is  relatively^  poor  in  i-aw  materials  and  is  overpopulated. 

The  tei^ritorial  question  will  undoubtedly  remain  a  factor 
in  the  I'elations  between  these  two  sooialist  states.  The  Chines.® 
claim  that  Czarist  ihissia,  over  the  centuries,  detached  about 
700, OCX)  square  miles  of  territory  from  China,  The  Chinese  have 
made  aai  implied  demand  that  this  territozy  bo  returned.  Among 
the  treaties  about  which  the  Chinese  are  most  bitter  are  two 
that  wore  signed  with  Czarist  Bussia— the  Treaty  of  Aigun  of 
hay  1858,  and  the  Treaty  of  Peking  of  November  i860.  Those 
treaties  ceded  over  500,CX)0  square  miles  of  teri'itory  to  the 


hobert  P,  hart in,  "Where  Danger  Grows  on  a  4>500  idl® 
Border,"  U.  S,  Ifews and  World  Heport,  ¥ol,  59,  6  Deo,  19 65, 
p  #  44 , 
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Ift/iasians,  This  area  included  the  ilHur  fiiver  basin,  Tladivostok 

3 

aaid  tho  Pacific  littoral  of  Siberia,  These  psiots,  in  the  eyes 

of  til©  ChinoB©,  fall  in  the-  cate^ry  of  "unfair"  or  "iincciual 

treaties,"  As  Mao  Ts®— tung  announced  in  the  BUJainer  of  1964$  ”¥© 

4 

have  not  yet  presented  the  bill  for  this  account,"  Ii'oaioally, 
tlic  territorial  <iuostion  is  nothing  new.  During  the  Itepublioan 
period  (l911“1949)f  the  ChineBe  mad©  similar  and  even  more 
Bifceising  claims  as  evidenced  by  a  map  published  in  Shanghai  in 
1925*  (ilimox  D)  In  1954,.  a  Chinese  textbook  on  model’ll  histoiy 


published  by  tho  Gliineso  showed  large  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union 

5 

as  'iiglit fully"  belonging  to  China, This  map,  plus  those  i)U.b- 
lielied  subseiuently  by  the  Chinoso,  show  the  border  on  the 


northern  frontier  running  along  the  Stanovik  Koimtain  Saiige, 
cutting  off  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  USSB,  In  the  west, 
parts  of  I'lirgliizia,  Tadzhikstan,  and  Kazaldistan  up  to  LaJee 
Balkash  are  also  included  as  Chinese  territory,  as  is  Saldmlin. 


(Annex  S)  Since  I96I,  most  Chinese  maps  show  tho  Sino-Soviot 


boi'der  £ts  "still  to  bo  delimited,"  and  they  include  parts  of 
prosont“vla^>''  Soviet  territoi^^  within  the  Chines©  borders. 


9 

■""A  CoExaent  on  the  Statement  of  tho  Coasunist  Party  'Of  the 
UB.1,"  editorial,  Jenain  Jih-Pao,  Peking,  8  Mar,  1963|  as  cited 
by  >^inic  J#  Doolin,  Territorial  Glaiias  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
Co:.i*lict,pp,  20—31#  ■  - 

'  ’  'Slurtin,  op,  cit, ,  p,  46* 

'^Mcniy  Taiuier  and  David  Bender,  "Moscow  Leaders  Teraoci 
V.., -her  111  Rift  with  China,"  Haw  York  Times ,  I4  Mar,  19 66, 

■  :  i: 

j_'  IN  -  - 

'  ^wolin,  op,  cit. ,  p,  15, 
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I'lie  Soviet  Union,  olaims  legal  poss©Esion  of  these  territories, 
by  virtu©  of  iiegotiatod  treaties,  Soviet  map©  show  tiie  Siiio-Soviot 
border  to  be  properly’'  delimited.  The  Treaty  of  CliugucliaJc  in  I864 
ceded  present  ICazaklistan,  KirgMsstan,  and  Tadzkikataa  to  laperial 
Bussia,  The  Paxiirs  were  secretly  divided  between  a,igiand  and  IMssia 
in  1896  •  The  Treaty  of  Aigun  in  l&y,  I858,  granted  Bussia  all  the 
territoiy  north  (left  bank)  of  the  Amur  fiiver,  about  185,000  square 
lailos  of  territory*  The  Peking  Treaty  in  iloveaber,  i860,  ceded  to 
Bussia  the  area  east  of  the  Ussuri  and  large  portions  of  the  Hi 
region  of  Cldnese  Turkestan,  This  treaty  ©ncoapassed  some  350,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  including  the  site  of  Tladivostok, 

This  was  the  treaty  that  enabled  the  Hussians  to  expand  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  (Annex  P)  The  Treaty  of  Hi  (or  St,  Peterebupg), 
signed  in  February  I88I,  permitted  the  ©stablishaent  of  boundaries 
at  Hi  (August  1882),  ICashgar  (iJovenber  1882 ),  Zobdo  and  Tarbagatai 
(July  1883),  and  Kashgar  again  (Kay  1885)«  In  each  deliaitatioa, 
Chiim  lost  some  territory,  (Annex  G) 

In  1911,  (Alter  Mongolia,  vrith  Hussian  support,  deoiared  its 
independence  of  the  Chinese  Etapire,  In  1944,  fhe  Tuvian  Oblast 
( noi'thf-rest  area  of  Oatex  Mongolia)  was  incorporated  into  the 
USSIi.  This  ©vent  was  followed  .by  the  Soviet  takeover  of  SaMialin 
and  the  Kuriles  after  World  War  II, 

Cliiaa  reportedly  repudiated  the  1954  map  in  I963.  Ifeverthe- 
less,  the  Chinese  distributed  a  booklet  at  a  I964  trade  fair  in 
Mexico  City  that  contained  a  map'  which  continued  to  show  the 
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Soviet  I-Iaritimo  Provinces  as  part  of  CMim,  Piie  Cliiiieise,  early 
in  1964,  liad  tairen  the  position  that  frontier  treaties  inlierited 
by  PBC  should  be  settled  by  negotiations  and,  that  pending'  such 
settleaent,  th©  status  guo  should  b©  maintained,'  However,  CM- 
nese  reprosentatives  continue  to  mention  with  increasing-  freq^ueiicy 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  kilometers  of  Soviet  territory 
'wiiicli  allcgodly  belong  "by  right"-  to  China, 

Border  provocations  continue,  5’he  Chines©  claim  that  tli© 
Soviets  have  made  frequent  breaches  of  th©  status  quo  on  the  bor¬ 
ders,  have  occupied  Chinese  territory,  have  provoked  boi'der  inoi- 

8 

dents,  and  are  continuing  a  policy  of  territorial  ©aqiansion.  On 
20  September  1983,  the  Soviets  reported  that,  since  I960,  border 
violations  have  been  committed  by  Chinese  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  Pu.rther,  that  in  1962,  more  than  5#000  violationa.. 
occurred  on  the  Sino-Soviot  border.  I’he  Soviets  again  accused 
the  Chinese  in  I964  of  publishing  maps  that,  since  1954?  haw 
shown,  as  Chinese  territoiy,  not  only  largo  tracts  of  Soviet 
torritoiy/,  ljut  also  areas  in  Burma,  ?ietnani,  Tlmilaacl,  Malaya, 
jJoi)al,  Bhutan,  and  SUdein  as  well,^®  Th©  Soviet  Union  regards 


^"Quarterly  Chronicle  and  Bocunentation,"  China  -  „  lartoid 
Ho,  18,  hpril-June  1964,  p,  241. 


Doolin,  op.  clt. 

•^^"lettor  of  the  Cantral  ConiHitt©©  of  the  Cj.  C  of  i 


■  . 


1964  to  the  Contral  Comraitto©  of  tho  CPSU"  pQki:.i'.  Iloviou, 

Ho,  19,  8  Iday  1964. 

Dispatch' from  'Pass  Intarnationa.1  Sorvice,  Dray  da,  19  a.,. 
1964,  P.  1.  ’ 

^Hditorial,  Pravda,  2  Sep,  1964,  p.  2, 
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all  her  boi^ors  aa  inviola’Dl©  and  saowsd,  H01'  official  position 
is  that -the  prosont  borde3»  have  b©en  developed  liistorio.^ilp  ujid 

tliet  the  troatiee  which  established  those  borders  oaimot'  b® 

11 

diBPOgardod,  Conuauaist  CMaa  apparently  docs  not  agr©#, 
SIBERIA  AID  Tm  SOYIlg  FAR  Bmn 

The  transforoation  of  CoomuBist  China  into  a  world  power 
focuses  attention  on  the  importance  of  Siberia  and  the  Soviet 
Far  Eant.  The  southern  flank  of  the  USSR,  directly  oontiguoua 
to  China,  acquires  now  significance,  Tho.  ©oergenc©  of  China  as 
a  potential  threat  has  forced  tho  Soviet  Union  to'  look  upon 
Soviet  Asia  as  a  single  complex.  Vast  natural  resources  such 
ae  minerals,  iiydroelectric  power,  three-quarters  of  all  Soviet 
coal  reserves,  over  12  billion  tons  of  iron  or®,  non-ferrous 
metals,,  gold,  diamonds,  oil,  and  three-quarters  of  the  Soviet 
timber  reserves  are  all  located  there.  Enormous  distances, 

BOTore  climate,  poor  oonaaunications,  permafrost,  and  low  popula¬ 
tion  deneity  combine  to  hinder  exploitation  of  these  I'osouroea, 
This  unquestionably  would  make  a  tempting  target  for  a  Iiostil® 
and  growing  China  which,  faced  with  the  inrpracticality  of 
settling  its  people  in  its  central  and  western  regions,  would 
be  forced  to  look  either  north  (Soviet  iisia)  or  south  (India, 
Indochina)  for  expansion.  The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  stops, 
during  the  past  five  years  to  strengthen  her  position.  Between 


I  ^  (S  q « 


11 

Dispatch  from  Tass  International  Service 

j)  #  1 , 


I 


Fravda,  I9  Sep, 
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2Jid  1964  almost  30  per  cent  of  all  capital  invostments  of 
tlic  Soritit  Union  wont  to  Siberia  and  tb©  Far  East,  Barlj'-  in 
1966,  a  Japanoso-Soviat  Joint  Bconomio  Commission  started  nego¬ 
tiations  for  tho  industrial  e:Q)aiision  of  Siberia  on  Eiutually 

agroeablo  terms  as  a  means  of  accelerating  the  dovolopEient  of 
12 

tliis  area, 

Modiuia-rang©  rocket  sites  have  been  constructed  in  tlio 
ilaritiiae  Provinces  and  along  the  border  with  Chineso  iiirlccsttm 
in  Contral  Asia,  Such  sites  could  only  have  Mainland  China  as 
tlioir  targets.  By  19b5,  a  noticeable  build-up  of  Soviet  military 
potential  had  occurred  in  Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  Bast,  In 
tiio  face  of  such  strategic  laeasuros,  any  overt  action  against 
Siberia  and  the  Soviet  Far  East  by  the  Goiaaunist  Chines©  is 
Iiiglily  unlikely  ujider  the  present  coMitions,  1*0  USSH  has  taJeen 
strategic  neasuros  to  secure  her  Asian  frontiers.  She  is  ensuring 
the  systematic  development  of  her  Asian  territory  by  her  own  means 
and  with  Japanese  assistance.  This  will  provide  her  with  a  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  Par  East  in  the  event  of  a  large-scale  war 
and  permit  her  to  conduct  an  offensive  frora  this  area  should  it. 
become  noceesary  to  do  so. 


UlilfH)  imglOMS  PBOPOaAL 


As  a  means  of  perhaps  placing  Coiamunist  China  on  the 
defensive  internationally,  on  22  September  1964 p  the  Soviet 

12 

"japan  Studies  Beal  to  Dovelp  Siberia,"  New  York  Tiiaos. 
24  M.ar,  1966,  p,  65, 
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Union  Bubnitted  to  tlio  United  Nations  a  proposal  on  tlie  peaceful 
settlenoiit  of  border  disputes*  5110  proposal,  "On  the  Henunciatioii 
bp  States  of  the  Use  of  Fore©  for  Settleing  Territorial  aaid  Frorip- 
tic;r  Uieputos,"  had  not  been  acted  upon  bj  the  Qermxal  Assembly 
as  of  February  I965,  but  it  had  been  circulated  as  an  official 
UN  doc'ULient,  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  on  record  that  she  is  the 
clianpion  of  peace  but,  if  att^ked,  will  defend  her  bordei's.  with 
all  aeane  at  her  disposal,  Ther©  can  be  no  misunderstanding-  this 
EeesEtge  from  the  iri-itated  Bissians, 

Since  the  ouster  of  Proaier  Krushchev  in  October  I964,  the. 
Chinese  ConiErunists  have  listed  the  territorial  dispute  as.  on©  of 
key  events  leading  to  his  do^mfall.  The  territorial  problem,  ar© 
expected  to  I'enain  important.  Considei'xng  the  power  balance  be¬ 
tween  those  two  Coiaiauaiet  giants,  it  appears  unlikely  that  th® 
smok©  generated  betvfoen  them  in  their  debate©  over  territorial 
q.ueB.tions,  will,  in  thomeelvos,  erupt  into  a  fir©  in'  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  There  is  too  mch  at  stake  for  both  nations  to 
dissii»te  theii-  onergios  solely  on  such  issues. 
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CMKIB  10 


■I'aclitioiialli’-,  CMiigb©  policy  has  always  been  to  di 
■oi'dovolopnent  of  the  boi*dei'  territories,  SIio  has 


a  belt  of  q^uasi-dosert  between  China  and  her  p 


frontier  linos  that  are  difficult  to  dofoiid,  and  tlioir  policy  to) 
centurios  has  boon  to  cjaintain  a  ohaiii  of  woll-disposed  buffer 
states  along  the  frontiers.  This  has  boon  particularly  so  in 
the  caeo  of  tho  eparsoly  populated  Siberian  possessions.,  and.  tlio 
teeming  Chinese  raillioiis,^ 


KOh’GOLIA 


The  Peoples  ’  liopublic  of  Hon^lia,  formerly  Outer  Kongolia, 
with  an  ai*Ga  of  626,000  square  miles  and  a  population,  of  1,1  ail- 

p 

lion,  has  boon  a  patm  in  th©  political  and  military  oachiimtions 
of  both  countries  for  centuries.  Hussia’s  treaty  with  Japan  in 
,1907  gave  idassia  a  free  Imnd.  in  Outer  hongolia,  although  nominal 
Chinoeo  suaorainty  was  retained  there,  iiftor  the  fall  of  th© 
Kanclius  in  I9II,  Hussia  ponotrated  into  Outer  Mongolia  when  it 


a  Soviet- type  republic  in  1921,  Th©  Sino-Soviet  ii^e«aent  on 


^^Jancs  Vivian  Davideon-Houston,  Itossia  and  China,  17,  84. 
"^Jeese  H.  hhcolor,  Jr,,  and  others,  Regional  Geoiigaply  < 
the  tiox*ld,  p,  392, 
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Gonoral  Principles  in  1924  recognized  Mongolia ‘a  uu  bUijOi^  lUlJOX’ 

Cliirioce  sovereigaty,  Sutsoquont  increasing  Soviet  political 

penetration,  during  a  period  when  China  was  husily  invoived  in 

her  owi  domostic  prohlems,  resulted  in  the  eBtahlisliiaeiit  of 

Outer  Mongolia  as  on©  of  the  first  Soviet  puppet  states.  In 

ISMS  China  renotincod  her  olaiias  to  Chitor  Mongolia— olaiias  laad# 

sine©  the  seventeenth  century— —and,  in  agreemont  with  th®  Soviet 

Union,  agrood  to  th©  holding  of  a  plebosoite  on  20  Ootohor  1945, 

On  the  basis  of  a  98*4  per  cent  vote  in  favor  of  independence, 

Kongolia  was  established  and  recognized  as  independent  on 

5  Jonuajy  1946 •  Sine©  that  time,  both  countries  have  been 

actively  cultivating  friendly  relations— th®  Soviets,  to  maintain 

Mongolia's  security  as  a  buffer  state;  th©  Chinese,  to  loosen 

Soviet  monopoly  and  increase  China's  omi  political  and  eoonomia. 

influence  in  Mongolia,  The  prelude  to  th©  Siiio-Soviet  dispute 

may  well  have  occurred  in  1954  when  a  Soviet  delegation  to 

Peking  was  confronted  with  demandis  that  Mongolia  b©  returned 

to  Chinese  ownership.  The  Soviets,  at  that’fi.me,  reaffirmed  their- 

4 

position  that  Mongolia  was  an  independent  country. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  exercise  a  dominant  oconomio 
influence.  Seventy  per  cent  of  Mongolia's  foreign  trade  is 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Mongolia  mins  a  trade  defib  it  wliloli 


^Davidson-Houston,  _o£,  oit, ,  p,  154* 

%ari^'  Schwartz,  "Moscow-Peklng  Msput©;  k  Uecad®  of 
Bitternoss, '*  Ifew  York  Times,  24  Mar.  1966,  p,  17, 
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ilie  Soviets  periodically  forgive.  This  assistance  is  in  addition 
to  dl40  per  person  per  year  in  ©conomic  aid,  tho  I'ligiietit  por  oap- 
ita  tJiat  the  Soviets  give  to  ary  oountry.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
Gul)sidi.i30S  a  lar^^  Mon^lian  govoniraeiit,  and  there  are  5,000 

f.T 

Soviet  la'borei's  'building  factories  and.  apartraeiits  in  Mongolia.*^ 
Tli0  East  European  Ooiaujunist  states— -Bast  Geraarijf,  Gsociio- 
slovaJclii,  and  Poland— are  building  factories  at  Parldiani  Hungary 
is  drilling  oil  wells  in  the  Gk)bi|  and  Bulgaria  is  launoliing  an 
aid  program  in  Mongolia. 

In  1958,  under  Soviet  pressure  and  guidance,  the  Mongolian 
language  was  Horiianiaed,  The  Mongolian  Peoples »  fiepublio  joined 
the  Soviet-controlled  Council  of  tlutual  Bconoinic  Assietaiio® 
(Conecon),  Buropo— oriented,  in  Juno  I962,  the  only  Asian  raombor 
to  be  included  to  date. 

On  15  January  1966,  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Soviet  Union 

signed  a  20~year  inutual  assiEtance  pact  in  Ulan  Bator,  wiiioli  ia. 

a  prolongation  of  an.  existing'  20-year  ti'oaty  that  was  scheduled 

to  cipiro  in  February  1966.  ifliile  the  details  were  not  amioimoed, 

the  treaty  does  pi’ovide  for  tocimical  and  cultural  cooperation 

S 

ana  inciiideB  iijutual  socuraty  arrangements.  The  now  ti'saty  ia 
particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Outer  Mongolia, 
a  forncr  province  of  the  Chinese  eiapire,  has  been  firrily  aligned 


"^Pox  Butterfield,  "China's  Getting  its  Claxfs  into 
..'a-cBp.  ."Lon  Post.  12  hoc.  1965 j  P#  E-5. 

"i'otcr  Grose,  "Kongolia  iiffirms  Unity  with  Soviet 
Purk  TiLios,  lb  Jan.  I966,  p,  1, 


Mongolia, 

f" 


ft 
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¥ith  ijic  USSli  in  the  idoological  dispute  ifdtli  CoiiEiuriist  Cliiiia, 

The  treaty  is  alBO  oi^ificaat  because  of  Mongolia  *b  strategic 

pocitioji  on  the  Cliinos©  nortbeJSi  frontier, 

Lcoriid  Brezhnev,  in  maMng  reference  to  tho  treaty,  deolareci 

that  both  sides  would  "take  all  necessary  measuros  including 

ailitaiy  ones  in  insuring  the  Independence  and  territoi'ial 

7 

integrity  of  both  countries," 

Ciiiim  is  tho  only  nation  which  is  physically  capable  of 

directly  threatoning  the  borders  of  landlocked  Moaigolia,  flw 

warning,  therefore,  could  apply  I'ealistically  only  to  China, 

liio  Chinese,  historically,  have  been  th®  Mongol's  ©nemies 

eino©  the  time  of  Ghenghis  iChan,  In  1936  Ilao  Ts©~tung  announesd 

that  Outer  Mongolia  "will  eventually  be  federated  with  a  Peoplee* 

China,"  There  is  little  evidonco  to  show  that  the  Chines®  objoo- 

tivo  has  changed,.  Like  the  Soviets,  they  aro  also  helping  in 

th©  development  of  Mongolia,  probably  with  tho  same  motives,  in 

mind.  The  CMnos©  have  constructed  a  hotel,  a  departinent  store, 

and  Boa®  housing  projects  in  Ulan  Bator  and  have  infilti’ated  the 

count ly side  Tfith  their  products.  The  border  of  the  Mongolian 

Peoples '  Sepublio  with  Comaunist  China  was  delimited  by  agreeaeat 

8 

in  Ueceiaber  1962, 

i'fliile  Soviet  influence  is  predojaiaattt  in  Mongolia  and  pro- 
Soviet  leaders  are  in  power,  th©  Chinese  have  won  many  convertB 

ry 

‘"Soviet  Farning  Seen  in  Pact  with  China,"  Vashiiifstoi;  i'oatt 

riO  1966,  p#  Ai—l^,  .  . 

^"Boundary  Agreement  ^tween  China  and  Palcistan,  *'  Peking 
i-oVi  ow,  fol.  ¥1,  Ho,  11,  15  Mar.  1963,  pp.  67-70.  — ^ 
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inside  tlio  CoEuauiiist  Party  and  in  the  govenimont,  Tliei,'©  is  littlo 
doubt  that  China  and  th©  Soviet  Union  mil  contimo  to  coiiipet# 
actively  for  Jiongolia's  allegiance,  Mongolia  can  b©  expected 
to  continue  to  exploit  her  position  in  relationship  to  both  states 
in  Eiaiiitaining  her  own  independena©.  Prom  China ‘s  viewpoint,  the 
quGstion  of  legitimacy  of  claims  concerning  Mongolia  is  a 
long-range  raatter. 


OTHSHMSPOTSD  ASEAS 


Tannu  'Puva,  which  had  been  a  titular  part  of  Cliiim  for 

ooiituries,  was  occupied  by  Russia  in  I9II  and  was  laade  a  protoo*- 

torattt.  In  1921  the  protectorate  ceased  and  the  oountiy  bcoaui© 

lioiainally  independent.  However,  in  the  Sino-Soviot  Treaty  of 

1945,  China  abandoned  olaim  to  the  area  which  was  then  inoorpo3>- 

ated  into  the  USSR.  This,  in  effect,  gave  the  Soviets  control 

of  the  lonisey  headwaters  ajid  all  the  potential  mineral  wealth 

located  within  this  territory  and  control  over  several  iiaportaat 

0 

routes  into  Mongolia, 

Sinlciang,  althou^  now  formally  ruled  by  China  as  an 
autonomous  region — "Sinkiang  Uigur  Autonomous  fiogion"— has  been 
a  debatable  territory  between  China  and  liuesia.  The  Soviets 


's.  traditionally  within  th 


amf, 


1 


iSir  snhere 


4»9  Billion,  Sinlciaiig  oontains  several  peoples  witli  etlmio 

relatives  in  Soviet  Central  Asia,^^  In  1955f  less  tliaa  10 

per  cent  of  the  people  of  Siakiang  wore  Chiaose,  74  per  cent 

were  IXirkisli-speakiag  Uigurs,  and  the  remainder  heloriged  to 

11 

minorities  suoh  as  the  Kirghiz,  Mongol,  and 'Tadjik,  Several 
important  motor  hi^i-rays  connoot  Laaoliow  in  northwostei'n  CMna 
pi'opoi’  mtli  railheads  in  Soviet  Middle  Asia  and  a  railway  along, 
til©  nortliorn  tier  of  the  Tien  Shan  (Kirgliiz  SSH}*  These  factors  i 
tend  to  draw  this  area  into  the  economic  orhit  of  the  USSH, 

Soviet  interests  in  Manchur-ia  have  been  Msooiated  with  the 
CiiinoB©  Eastern  Hailway  and  the  naval  and.  port  facilities..,  at 
Dair©i>-Port  Arthur.  Manchuria  is  tlio  site  of  an  important  rail 

junction  at  Harbin  where  the  railroad  from  Shenyand . ;l'Sti"ri'.l"Otl . 

the  Btissiaiw-built  east-west  line  connecting  '(fladivostok  with  tho 
Trans-Siberian  line  east  of  lalce  Bailcal,  Ikissian  interest  in.  this 
territorj^  was  aroused  by  Japanese  activity  there  in.  the  1930 ’a, 
wiiicii  tlireatoned  the  gatetray  from  Manchuria  to  Traj'isbaykalia, 

After  defeating  the  Japanese  in  Iianchuria  in  1945  j  trio  Soviets, 
occupied  tlio  torritoi^"  for  a  time.  They  held  a  concession  in 
tile  Lia.otung  Peninsula  xmtil  1955j  when  Soviet  forces  were  •s-ritli— 
drai-m.  This  potentially  rich  and  strategically  located  area  i.ill 
coritirruo  to  be-  the  focus  of  attention  of  both  powers  foi*  some  tiiae 
to  cone* 

1 0 

■  Iflieelor,  op.  cit. ,  p.  390« 

■^Pavidsoji-HoQston,  op,  ott, ,  p,  177 
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Korea  is  of  etratefilc  intoi’OBt  to  botii  tlio  Soviet  Union  and 
Goi:u::EiniGt  China,  particularly  siiio©  the  Korean  Ifar  in  1953*  Both. 
coinitrioG  have  direct  rail  links  with  Ifortli  Korea  and  are  providing 
teclmiccdL  and  oconomic  sBsictsnco,  Both  countries  can  bo  oxpooted 
to  continue  their  attempts  to  exert  th©  dominant  influence  in 
IJortli  ICorea  from  both  a  stratogic  and  political  point  of  view. 

The  Sino-Soviet  frontier  th®  countries  and  regions 

contisuoi.is  with  tiiis  frontier  will  recoiv©  inoi-eased  attention 
and  intei'ost  in  Sino-Soviet  dieputes  and  d©lihorations ,  History 
reveals  that  the  USSH  met  base  its  security  of  Siberia  on  either 
a  friendly  or  neutralised  Chiiia  and  th©  nations  on  its  poriphexy* 
ill  Asia.  Extension  of  China's  influence  and  authority  into  these 
areas  directly  affects  Soviet  strategs'-  in  the  Par  Bast.  Co3>- 
vei’fioly,  China  can  derive  significant  political  and  ©oonomio 
advantage  by  eliminating  Soviet  influence.  Both  countries  can 
be  expected  to  accelerate  the  achioveraent  of  their  objeotivos 
in  the  jteripheral  state. 
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CEAPUm  11 


AlIALYSIS  AMD  CONCIUSIOHS 

The  ©xaaination  and  assessment  of  the  power  factors  lead  to 
certain  dofinitive  conclusioas  as  they  affect  tho  frequently  con¬ 
flicting  TOalities  of  China’s  power  and  her  national  ffisMtions, 
China,  under  Mao  Tse— tung',  has  again  bocome  a  relatiTsly  strong 
power,  partly  as  a  result  of  initial  Soviet  assistance.  But  in 
their  cliab  to  power,  the  Chinese  leaders  have  also  accumulated 
many  grievances  against  the  USSH.  They  have  not  forgotten  tho 
shabby  treatment  which  they  suffered  at  Stalin’s  hands  before, 
during,  and  after  World  War  II  and  in  the  Koi’ean  far.  They 
recall  vividly  ICrushchev’s  de-Stalinization  program  and  hia 
revisionist  policies  which  started  in  February  195^  and  threat- 
ened  the  very  existence  of  the  Coiamunist  regime  in  China,  They 
will  long  remember  the  failure  of  tho  USSH  to  support  China’s 
attempt  to  seize  the  off-shore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  in 
1958,  They  were  angered  by  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  technic iime 
and  specialists  in  i960.  The  Soviet  action  in  supporting  India 
in  the  Chinese  attack  on  India’s  border  regions  in  October  19 62 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  CoaEwnist  Chinese,  The  significance 
of  the  diplomatic  success  of  the  Soviets  in  bringing  together 
the  heads  of  government  of  India  and  Pakistan  at  a  coaference  in 
Tashkent,  USSH,  in  Jamiary  I966,  was  not  lost  on  the  Chinese  ■ 
leaders.  These  and  other  related  events  hav©  contributed  to 
tho  otfim?  antagonism  between  Comminiat  China  and  the  USSl, 
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ivhicli  lias  becoEio  a  powerful  and  consistent  factor  in  world 
politics.  iliG  policieSj  objectives,  and  stratcQ'-  idiicli  the 
loaders  of  Comrauniat  China  adopt  in  their  isolations  with  tli© 
Soviet  Union  affect  the  ratio  of  power  and  the  stability  of 
tliose  and  other  countries  in  many  parts-  of  the  globe,  Tlio  inost 
iiirportant  question  of  concern  her©  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  threat  to  the  Peoples’  fiopublio  of  China.  Tlio  answer  ia 
found  in  the  conclusions  wliich  folloif. 


STABILITY 

'The  Corainunist  regiia©  in  China  has  succeeded  for  the  first 
tine  in  restoring  peace  to  a  country  that  liisto3?ically  has  always 
been  in  turcoil.  The  Conmuniste  have  also  succeeded  in  unifying 
the  people,  in  attaining  some  degree  of  laodornijsation,  and  in 
working  to  restore  China’s  ti’aditional  domination  of  East  Asia, 
The  goverrment 's  political  control  over  the  people  today  ie  the 
most  effective-  in  Cliina’s  history.  Since  1958,  however,  Chiim 
lias  boon  acting  as  an  imperialist  power,  and  has  caused  alai'a 
tiirougiiout  Asia,  While  this  imperialist  attitude  lias  affoctod 
her  external  relations,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  camot 
naintaiii  internal,  control  of  the  count2:^»-,  Th©  Tibotan  revolt 
ill  1953-59  and  tlic  upriBing  among  minority  races  in  the  bordar 
province  of  Sinkiang  in  1962  wem  quelled  x-dth  little  effort. 

The  iritomal  security  of  the  Soviet  ©avorimont  has  not  been 
throatonod  ^in  aiy  vray,  and  her  stability  is  not  a  Hattoi-*  of 
queiBtion,  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Comraunist  gwommoiits 
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in  tlic  Peoples  •  Hepublio  of  Cliina  and  the  IJSSB  are  f iririly 
cnti‘c3iohcd  in  povror.  Barring  a  major  upheaval  that  has  sigai- 
ficairt  external  support,  thoaw  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
respective  CoEmunist  govomiaonts  will  not  bo  able  to  continue  to 
control  and  govern  Chim  and  th®  USSH  in  the  foroeoeabl#  future* 

SDfO-SOyiM?  PISPOTB 

The  Siiio-Sovict  dispute,  which  has  continued  hot  and  oold 
since  1956,  is  affecting  th©  unity  of  the  Coirti3un.ist  world,  UMl© 
the  Cliineee  ai»e  still  developing  as  a  nation,  the  Soviets  have 
roaohod  and  passed  this  critical  point,  levortheloss,  China 
feels  strong  enough  to  challongo  th©  USSH  for  influonoe  in  th» 
world  Coiamunist  moveaent.  Although  suoh  a  clmlleng©  was  aoithor 
intended  by  the  Chinese  nor  anticipated  by  th©  Soviets,  it  wa» 
inlierent  in  the  OLiergence  of  a  second  power  within  the  singlO' 
ideological  moveraont.  The  Cociraunist  moveneait  depends  on  a 
single  authority  to  interpret  doctrine,  With  two  power  centers, 
each  malcos  pronouncoraonts  inconsistent  tfith  the  otiior.  The  alter¬ 
natives  in  such  a  case  are  for  on©  or  the  other  either  to  surrender 
its  power  position  or  to  proclaim  its  indopendonc©  of  world.  Cob- 
imnlsitif  as  did  Tugoslavia,  With  tho  rise  of  national  ism,  tli® 
nonolithic  global  CoEimxnisn  soems  to  be  fading  into  histoi^^, 
Coiai.iunist  Cliiim  may  well  docido  to  go  her  own  independent 
as  a  Cormuriist  state.  Should  this  occur,  it  would  fo3?ce  tho 
loaders  of  both  states  to  oaray  out  policies  in  an  inteiniatioiial 
environiaerit  which  vrould  be  far  more  complicated  and  far  less 
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proilic table  than  ovor  before,  fho  dispute  and  difforeiicoa 
notwitiistanding,  both  Coiamunist  China^  and  th©  USSH  havo  too 
nan^i-  interests  in  comBion  to  permit  thoir  ideological  cleavage 
to  to  tlio  ©xtroDo  of  a  military  eonfi'ontatioii.  Under  ex¬ 
isting-  leadership,  however,  the  chances  of  restoring  the  relation. 
siiip  which  existed  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Siaio-Soviot  dispute 
in  1S^56,  is  remote  and  unlikely.  As  long  as  the  "Long  ;.arcli‘' 
veterMiB  aro  alive,  th©  ideological  diB|jut©  b© tween  the  PIC 
the  USSB  vrill  continue  and  probably  increase  in  intensity.  In 


the  final  analysis,  th©  diaput©  docs  not  question  Communist, 
objectives  but  only  how  to  attain  them.  It  is  this  argumont 


that  creates  the  dajiger  for  the  rest,  of  th©  world. 


POLglCiiL 


The  Chinos©  so©  the  need  for  preventing  Soviet  enoroacliment 
in.  China's  sphere  of  interest  and  for  maintaining  Chines©  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  peripheral  states  on  the  riraland  of  South  and.  South¬ 
east  Asia,  The-  Chinese  regaM  tho  Soviet  Union  as  traditionally 
a  .Ihiropean  nation,  both  historical!;^''  and  politically,  and  as 
having  no  reason  to  participate  in  Afro-^sian  affaire, 
is  attempting  by  cveay  means  to  prevent  a  USSB-US  detont©  and 
siiaultancouely  to  achieve  Chinese  domination  aaid  control  over 
the  Uomaunist  parties  idthin  tlio  Comnunist  camp  and  in  developing 
nations,  China's  ultimate  political  goal  is  to  ostablisli  tlio 
rvoploa*  itepublio  of  China  as  the  dominant  power  and  leader  in 
Asia  and  in  the  developing  world.  By  subverting'  Soviet  loadersliip 
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tia'o*a{;>iiout  tlie  world,  discrediting  Soviet  foreign  aid  and 
aBGistfmce  pro©cajas,  tiie  Ciiinesc  hope  to  o^aiid  CIiiiia»s  iiiflu- 
c,nce  at  the  expense  of  tho  USSfi,  Uiifortunatoly ,  Cociiaimist  Cliiiia* 
re  eld,  OB  s  behavior  and  dangerous  diplomacy  has  alienated  laan^'  soci 
alist  and  non-aligned  states.  This,  coupled  with  a  calculated 
shift  in  Soviet  policy,  has  resulted  in  a  oontainiaont  of  China. 
Until  CliincEO  strategy  is  changed  and  lior  national  jjowor  built 
up  to  a  reasonable  level,  China's  potrer  position  in  Asia  ifill 
continue  to  be  challenged.  Aocoi'dingly,  Sino-Soviet  relation¬ 
ships  arc  liicely  to  continue  to  deteriorate)  because  of  I'acial, 
ocoiioriiic,  sociological,  tori'itorial ,  and  national  differmoes, 

Itocognizing  the  realitios  of  China's  potrer  aiad  her  national 
ambitions,  the  Chinese  will  probably  increase  anti-Soviet  nation¬ 
alism  within  China  and  develop  a  "China  first"  philosop'hy  at  home 
within  the  framework  of  the  Chinese  brand  of  Coiafflinisia,  They  can 
be  expected  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  Asian  nations, 
including  the  negotiation  of  mutual  security  treaties  oriented 
against  the  USSS  and  th©  US,  aM  to  play  the  USSH  against  the 
US  in  raatters  relating  to  Japan,  Taiwasi,  Indo-China,  and  India* 
They  will  aocelerat®  efforts  to  subvert  Soviet  leadership  in  the 
iiarsaw  Pact  countries  and  intensify  support  for  wars  of  national 
liberation  in  developing  countries  along  lines  favorable  to 
Cliim,  WitMn  this  context,  an  independent  Chineee  Comimmist 
state,  not  unlike  Albania  or  Yugoslavia,  going  its  own  way  and 
picMng  its  omt  friends  without  Soviet  prcssui’es,  appears  to  be 
the  trend  for  the  fbture.  Finally,  increased  conpetitioii 
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envisioned  for  influence  and  control  in  Iforth  Vietnam  and  tlio 
adjcicent  areas  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  Japanese  ti’ado,  and  for 
control  of  the  Coraiiiunlst  parties  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  other 
poripheral  ai'eas.  Such  competition  can  well  includo  deiiuacia^ 
tions  of  Soviet  aid  as  imperialist  and  colonialist,  with  stress 
on  the-  racial  distinction  between  the  white  European  HuBsians 
and  the  yellow  Asiatics. 


ECQHQMIC 

Both  states  have  economic  problems,  albeit  of  a  different 
nature.  There  is  no  compaidson  between  the  respective  aconomios. 
The  Soviets  have  developed  their  resources  to  a  high  degr®®  in 
all  ai'eas  and  are  considorod  to  bo  one  of  the  first-rate,  modern 
industrial  centers  of  the  vrorld,  Coramuniat  Chiim'*s  resources  have 
yot  to  be  fully  developodj  hor  industry  is  third-rate  and,  whil® 
improving,  is  still  in  th©  primitive  stage  of  development,  Hever- 
thelesB,  although  her  national  econosy  was  already  operating  under 
great  strain,  China  implemented  a  costly  atomic  weapons  pi'ogTain, 
thereby  placing  prioi’ity  for  development  of  military  power  at 
tiio  initial  expense  of  economic  growth,  Hor  disastrous  losa  of. 
Soviet  economic  aid  and  aasistanc©  in  19^0  set  back  her  economio 
development  by  five  years  or  more.  Food  shortages  have  boon  cri¬ 
tical  for  the  past  few  years,  China  is  two  docadee  or  more  behind 
the  USSH  in  industrial  and  economic  capacity.  She  cannot  support 
a  "sails  and  butter"  ©conony.  She  does  not  liavo  the  economic 
capability  to  support  an  extended  modoam  war  without  outside* 
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aosiBtaiico  aiid  reinforeoment,  Ch.ina*s  dieastrous  ®X|)*ri«no# 

tiie  Soviet  Union  hae  mde  her  3E?©ali2@  tliat  slie  eamiot  r«lj 

on  anj'  eingl©  nation  to  help  hor  to  aohiev#  national  ©oonoiilo- 

croTirtli,  Blocked  from  msy  move  to  tko  north,  CoBimuiiist  CMim 

will  bo  forced  to  look  to  the  south  whore  food  rosources  are 

the  best  in  Asia,  S^onondc  proBsuros  in  this  diroction  trill 

continue,  S*o  survive  aa  a  nation,  Chijm  ,is  forced  to  exjiand 

and  to  diversify  her  Tforld  trade  by  talcing  advantage  of  tho 

capitalist  countrioB*  competition  for  miicots  aiid  to  develop. 

“  # 

ChincGc-  "eelf-roliance”  in  th©  woi’ld  ooonoiny,  Cliiim’e  industrial 
capacity  in  the  future  irill  depend  on  hor  ability  to  cultivate 
foreign  trade  relations  rrith  other  countries  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
til  Cliii:.a  is  able  to  achieve  major  poirer  status  as  a  nation, 
priority  will  bo  given  for  accolorating  militaiy  production  at 
the  ejcpensc  of  the  civil  ©conoray.  Bospite  econoraic  dofioioncios. 
at  hone,  the  Chinee©  will,  for  political  as  well  as  ooonoiaio 
reasons,  be  forced  to  coiapot©  with  the  USSIi,  albeit  at  a  I'oducod 
Scale,  in  the  foreign  aid  field  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
Aiiiorica.  They  can  b©  expected  to  discrodit  Soviet  fox^oign  aid 
to  developing  countries,  wMlo  expanding  thoir  omi  assistanco 
ajid  support.  Ifith  Cuba  as  an  ©xample,  such  aid  could  well 
develop  into  economic  -sfarfar©  for  political  gain, 

IfELimHf 


Although  CMna  has  a  large  regular  arried  fore©  supportod 
by  a  militia  and  is  developing  an  atomic  weapons  capability, 
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her  loader's  roallao  that  this  convontlonal ,  noiwiuclosr  foi’o©  is 
no  natch  for  the  nodern,  sophisticated  Soviet  military  powe^r* 
CJiina  vmuld  be  ©xtrom®l\<'  vulnerabl©  in  a  war  in  which  tactical 
or  strategic  nuclear  weapons  wore  employod.  By  shear  inajipowor 
aloBO,  China  can  certainly  defend  her  borders  against  a  converi- 
tional  attack.  Sh®  oaji  conduct  limited  oparatiojis  on  her  p«ri- 
piiciiy  against  non-nuclear  forces.  Her  present  industrial  base 
will  not  supijort  oxtondod  snilitary  operations,  but  laoder-nizatioiii 
now  in  px'ogroBS,  will  improve  her  offensive  and  defensive  capa^- 
bility,  China's  dofonse-oriented  forces  cannot  b©  compared  to 
the  increasingly  sophisticated,  nuclear  might  of  the  offense- 
oriented  Soviet  forces.  Her  ombryonio  atomic  capability  does, 
give  her  a  limited  deterronco  posture,  however,  which  she  can 
use  in  the  form  of  direct  or  indirect  nuclear  blacltmail  to 
support  revolution  and  insurrection. 

SCIBHCB  MD  gECmiOLOGY^ 

By  Soviet  standards,  Cocffiiuniat  China's  scieiic®  and 
tcclriiolo£y  is  still  in  the  primitive  stage.  Although  sh®  has 
exploded  only  two  atonic  test  bombs  to  date  and  is  preparing 
to  tost  the  tlirid,  pTObably  an  H-bomb,  this  year,  CMna  docs 
have  the  resources  and  tho  capability  that  she  nesds^.  to  produce 
nucloar  and  thermonuclear  bombs  within  the  next  four  years*  The 
US33,  on  the  other  hand,  has  launched  sopMeticated  weapons  and 
space  vdiiolos,  and  has  a  formidable  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  foi' 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forcos,  Tho  Chiaose  are  maMng  some 
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significant  advancoB  in  railitaa^  science  and  teolmolosr  as 
a  lirionity  program  of  the  goverjiment  but  they  have  a  long  way 
to  go  befoi'©  the  level  of  their  scientific  pi'oficioncy  r®aolios, 
that  presently  to  b®  found  in  the  Soviet  Union, 

JBBRIgOBlAL 

Kistorical  territorial  questions  T-rill  continue  to  x^laguo 
both  nations.  China’s  avowed  intention  to  recover  th@  bordei* 
torritoiy  that  was  previously  hers,  but  now  ia  held  "ty  the  Soviet 
Union  by  conquest  and  treaty,  threatens  the  frontier  integrity  of 
these  Communist  giants.  Each  countay  is  giving  increasing  att®a- 
tion,  to  the  security  of  its  border  areas.  It  is  xiioonceivable 
that  the  USSH  would  voluntarily  surrender  any  of  the  border  ter- 
ritoiy  that  separates  her  from  China,  Their  reepeotiv©  power 
postures  and  political  attitudes  preclude  any  possibility  that 
either  one  would  attempt  to  resolve  territorial  questions  by 
force.  The  loaders  of  China  can  be  expected  to  press  for  a 
deliraitation  of  this  border  to  realign  the  frontiers  ia  the 
Maxitine  Provinces  along  lines  more  favorable  to  China,  Con— 
tinuod  propaganda  claims  that  the  territory  b©loiit.js  to  Cliina, 
coupled  with  the  theme  of  ’’Soviet  imperial isia,”  can  b©  antici¬ 
pated.  Efforts  will  continue  to  restore  the  Peoples’  Bepublic 
of  Mongolia  to  China’s  sphere  of  influence  and  to  infiltrate 
Mongolia  politically  and  economically ,  Because  of  Chines© 
p  and  the  xooognition  by  their  leaders  of  their 
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nilitary  and  economic  powoi*  limitations,  a  military  confrontation 
over  the  disputed  Soviet  territory  along  Cliiim's  northern  borcl®i* 
and  the  buffer  state  is  unlikely. 


1  HI  THEMT 


hho  Ciiinosc  leaders  do  not  so®  the  USSH  as  a  sorious  threat 
to  Coiaiiiunist  Ciiina's  national  soourity,  Tbo  Soviet  stx'uugtli  and 
position  on  the  Eurasian  land  mass  gives  the  USSH  a  favorable 
stratogic  posture  in  relation  to  Olxiiia,  llowovoi*,  tli©  Soviets  are 
more  concernod  about  dealing  with  thoir  own  domestic  pi'oblems.  and. 
@x©i*cisiiig  a  strong  influeno©  on  world  issues  than  in  soold.ng  to 
tal'io  on  til©  pi'obleme  of  a  growing  and  militant  China,  A  nuclear 


arinod  Cliina  unquestionably  will  cliang©  the  attitudes  aiiri  rola- 
tioiiBhipe  of  both  nations.  Until  this  occurs,  an  armed  conflict 
between  those  two  states  is  considered  unlilcely,  Wmt  is  lilcoly 
during  this  period  is  the  possibility  that,  should  tho  intogri'ty 
of  the  Comtunict  govorwaont  in  tho  Peoples '  Bopublio  of  China  b# 
threatened  by  external  onemies,  tho  USSH  would  pi'obably  intorvon© 
to  proeerve  the  Coronunist  state, 

Ifliilc  rdstaJccs  havo  been  made,  the  leaders  -of  Coimauiiist  Chim 
a.ro  not  lilielj',  at  this  relatively  ©arlj’'  stage  of  dovolopmcnt,  to 
iinJ:zo  a  niscaloulation  eoriouB  enough  to  destroy  them.  Their  expoi^ 


ience  in  liiatory  is  too  frosh  in  their  minds.  There  ie  no  doubt 
tlxat  tho  PooploB '  Hopublic  of  China  is  woll  on  the  x'oad  to  bcooi.-i.; 
a  h'lajoT  woi'ld  power.  Her  influonoo  will  bo  felt  iKci'ouoiru.;i^.  iu 


5ia  and  tliroughout  the  world. 


IICHOMS  D, 


HUDZIiiK 
Colonel,  liilitaiv  i-ojiCo 
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SDfO^OVIEP  TBADE^ 


1950-1963 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 

Soviet  :^rports  Soviet  Icrporis 


Year 

To  Cidna 

Proia  Ciiina 

1950 

388.2 

191.3 

1951 

476.3 

331.9 

1952 

550.2 

413.7 

1953 

705.5 

474.7 

1954 

759.3 

578.3 

1955 

748.3 

643.5 

1956 

733.0 

764.2 

1957 

544.1 

738.1 

1958 

634.0 

881.3 

*1  O^Q 

954.6 

1100.3 

i960 

816,3 

847.3 

1961 

367.0 

550.9 

1962 

233.2 

515.8 

1963 

187.0 

412,6 

1 

Eariy  Schwaxta, 

The  Soviet  Soonoro  Sine® 

^Stalin,  p,  218, 
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MAP  2  The  Old  Democratic  Revolutionary  Era  (18-10-1919)  —  Chinese  Territories  Taken  by  Imperialism.” 

From  Liu  P’ei-hua,  ed.,  Chung-kuo  chin-tai  chien-shib,  (A  Short  History  of  Modern  China),  (Peking: 
I  ch’ang  shu  chu,  1954),  following  p.  253.  Key  luunbers  added  for  tlie  present  book. 


KEY  TO  MAP  2 

(Translation  of  the  information  given  in  boxes  on  the  map.)  I 

1.  The  Great  Northwest;  seized  by  Imperial  Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  | 

Chuguchak,  1864.  [Parts  of  present  Soviet  Kazakhstan,  Kirghizstan, 

and  Tadzhikstan.]  i ! 

2.  Pamirs:  secretly  ivided  between  England  and  Russia  in  1896.  ! 

3.  Nepal:  went  to  England  after  “independence”  in  1898. 

4.  Sikkim:  occupied  by  England  in  1889. 

5.  Bhutan:  went  to  England  after  “independence”  in  1865.  i 

6.  Assam:  given  to  England  by  Burma  in  1826. 

7.  Burma:  became  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  1886.  :  ' 

8.  Andaman  Archipelago;  went  to  England.  i 

9.  Malaya:  occupied  by  England  in  1895.  j 

10.  Thailand:  decltired  “independent”  under  joint  Anglo-French  control  in  i 

1904.  : 

11.  Annam:  occupied  by  France  in  1885.  [Covers  present  North  Vietnam,  \ 

South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.]  ;  t 

12.  Taiwan  and  P’eng-hu  Archipelago  [Pescadores]:  relinquished  to  Japan  i  ' 

per  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseld,  1895.  '  | 

13.  Sulu  Archipelago:  went  to  England. 

14.  Region  where  the  British  crossed  the  border  and  committed  aggression.  i 

15.  Ryukyu  Archipelago:  occupied  by  Japan  in  1879. 

16.  Korea;  “independent”  in  1895— annexed  by  Japan  in  1910.  ,  | 

17.  The  Great  Northeast:  seized  by  Imperial  Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  -- 

Aigun,  1858.  | 

18.  The  Great  Northeast:  seized  by  Imperial  Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  ■' 

Peking,  1860.  ■  j 

19.  Sakhalin:  divided  between  Russia  and  Japan.  I 
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